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‘<a = SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—Next CONCERT, Monday, May 8, St. 
James’s-hall. Pianoforte, Mdme. Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss). 
Contra-basso, Signor Bottesini. Mdlle. Regan, and Mr. Jules 
Stockhausen. Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 7s. Lamborn Cock and Co., 
63, New Bond-street ; Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s-hall. 





OYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN : instituted in 1738; incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1789. 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of HANDEL’S ORA- 
TORIO the MESSIAH will take place at St. James’s-hall on 
Friday evening, May 12. Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 
Principal. violin, Mr. J. T. Willy ; trumpet, Mr. T. Harper ; 
organist, Mr. K. J. Hopkins. Tickets 10s, 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d., 
at Austin’s, St. James’s-hall; L. Cock and Co.’s, No. 63, New 
Bond-street ; Chappell’s, Mitchell’s, Keith and Prowse’s, and 
Hays’. 


|B fe the PATRONAGE of Her Serene 

Highness the Princess EDWARD of SAXE-WEIMAR, 
the Duchess of WELLINGTON, the Duchess of ROX BURGHE, 
the Marchioness of WESTMINSTER, Lady SUSAN VANE 
TEMPEST. Mdme. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S Guitar Recital 
will take place on Wednesday, May 17th, 1871, at 27, Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square, at 3 o'clock precisely. Mdme, 
Pratten will play selections from the compositions of the cele- 
brated writers for the Guitar, Guiliani, Sor, Leonard Schultz, 
and her own, and Guiliani’s Three Rondos for Two Guitars, 
with an Amateur, a pupil of Mdme. Pratten. Further par- 
ticulars will be announced, Tickets, 10s, 6d.; reserved seats, 
15s. To be had at Mdme. Pratten’s residence, 38, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 


N DLLE. BONDY begs to announce that her 

ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place on 
Saturday, May 13, at Hanover-square Rooms. To commence 
at 3 o'clock. Vocalists: Miss Banks and Mr. J. W. Turner ; 
Instrumentalists: Pianoforte, Mdile. Bondy and Mr. W. Ganz; 
Violin: Herr Josef Ludwig; Clarinet: Mr. Lazarus; Conduc- 
tor: Mr. W. Ganz. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d. Family tickets, 
to admit Three, One Guinea. Unreserved seats, 53. Tickets 
to be had of Mr. Hall, at the Rooms, and of Mdlle. Bondy, 17, 
South Molton-street, Grosvenor-square. 


NDER the immediate PATRONAGE of 
Their Royal meen: 7 7 pe and Princess of 
vA > 











Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 

Tlis Serene Highness the Prince of TECK, and Her Royal 
Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE of TECK. 


Sir J. BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce that his P 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, on the same scale 
as on former years, is fixed for Wednesday, 31st May, 1871, at 
the Floral Hall, Covent-garden. 


M® SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 

he will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place. Dates, April 26th, May 17th, 
June 7th. Particulars will be duly announced. 








N R. AUSTIN’S ANNUAL EVENING CON- 

CERT, St. James’s-hall, Woteeden 4 17. Com- 
mence at 8 o'clock. Madlle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Ellen Dalton, Miss Jenny Pratt, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ; 
Signor Moriami, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Pianoforte, Miss Clinton Fynes, and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen. Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
family ticket (to admit five) £2 2s. ; area stalls, 5s.; balcony 
stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 38.; area, 2s.; admission, 1s. Tickets to 
be had of Mr. Austin, St, James’s-hall, Piccadilly ; and of all 
music publishers. 





LASGOW CITY HALL SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING CONCERTS, (Conducted by the Directors of the 
“Glasgow Abstainers Union.” Mr. James Airlic, Secretary). 
The Eighteenth season commences next September, to arrange 
for which Mr. Airlie will be in London for abcut ten days, from 
the 9th inst., and may be communicated with at Angus Hotel, 
23, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





\ ADAME CORA DE WILHORST who has been 

so favourably received by the English public, at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts, Crystal Palace, Mr. Sims Reeves’s con- 
cert, &c., will sing the soprano music of Beethoven’s Mass in D 
and Choral Symphony, at the Oratorio Concerts, St. James's 
Hall, May 5th, &c. All communications to be addressed to her 
agents, Messrs. Rudall, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing-cross. 


MADAME RUPERSDORFF begs to announce 

that she will retarn to England, on Saturday, the 27th 
May, on the termination of her engagement at the Triennial 
Festival of the Handeland Haydn Society, to be held at Boston, 
in America, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th May 
hext. All applications respecting engagements, to be made te 
Mr. George Dolby, 62, New Bond-street, London, W. 








he will return to England, on Saturday, the 27th May, 

he termination of his engagement at the Triennial Festival 

of the Handel aud Haydn Society, to be held at Boston, in 
America, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 22th, 13th, and ith May next, 
All applications respecting ta, toi be made to Mr 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London W. 


M*; W. H. CUMMINGS ‘begs to announce that 
on 


|country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis. 


Vaudeville Theatre—This very elegant, well-designed, and 
most eligibly situate Theatre, with all the and other 
fittings, fixtures, machinery, working scenery, wardrobe, and 
properties. 
N ESSRS. DRIVER are instructed by the Pro- 
prietor to offer to public AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard, on Tuesday, 16th May next, at 2 o’clock pre- 
cisely, in one lot (unless an acceptable offer by private contract 
be previously made), the above THEATRE. It was erected in 
1870, on most approved principles, from designs by Mr, C. J. 
Phipps, and bas box, pit, and stall entrances from the Strand, 
with gallery and stage entrances from Lumley-court, and will 
comfortably seat upwards of 1100 persons. Let on lease, and 
in the occupation of Messrs. Montague, James, and Thorne, for 
a term of which six years are unexpired, at the rent of £2160 
per annum; also, a Shop and Refreshment Room adjoining, 
occupied by Mr. W. Venus, tobacconist. as tenant at will, and 
worth a rental of £100 per annum. To be viewed by orders 
only. Particulars shortly of Messrs. Withall and Compton, 
solicitors, 19, Great George-street, Westminster; and of Messrs, 
Driver, surveyors, land agents, and auctioneers, 4, Whitehall. 





N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
j his address is 144, Hamrstgap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 








M ALFRED LE BEAU, Professor of the 
e American Organ and Mustel Harmonium, begs to 
announce his arrival in town for the season. He is at liberty to 
accept engagements for Concerts or Soirées, or to give lessons 
on either of the above instruments. Address, Cramer & (o., 
201, Regent-street, W. 





| Mg helenae CONCERTINA TUITION 
ON THE 
GIULIO REGONDI SYSTEM. 
MR. J. B. BRAY, 
(Pupil of Signer Giulio Regondi) Professor of the English 
Concertina, has removed from 26, W estmoreland-street, to 42n, 
Great Brounswick-street, where his terms for tuition on the 


above instrument may be obtained. 428, Great Brunswick- 
STREBT, DUBLIN. 


Bev AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
roposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
Every Con- 
Easy of access from all parts of the 





all who have seen it to be the finest in London. 
venience. 900 seats. 


engaged. 
fons and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGFLL, Secretary. 


REMONA VIOLIN. A PRIVATE GENTLE- 

MAN offers For Satz an exceptionally fine and rare 
example of Joseph Guanerius, in perfect condition, very thick 
in wood, and of the finest model and period. Has beautiful red 
varnish, and a tone of remarkable power and distinction, 
Price £480. Address M.A., Hydropathic Establishment, 
Paddington Green. W. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be bad 
through all wholesale and, retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Grre.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, King’s-cross, London, 
Ww 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., ., 

Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. * 
These wines are warranted genuine. 


RAMER’S PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Prices from £12 to £125. Cramers, the sole Manufacturers 
in England, have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by 
the percussion action of the Harmonium, Their veiled Bourdon, 
a new invention, largely increases the tone as compared with 
the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness 
in its quality. A new octave coupler has also‘been registered, 
which acts without adding to the weight of the touch. The 
vor humana stop has likewise been introduced. Besides these 
improvementa, Ceamens’ American Organs possess a peculiarly 
agreeable and mellow quality of tone, which distinguishes then 
above all kindred instruments, 
CraMgEn’s Harmonium Gatieny, 201, Recext Street, W. 





Now Ready. 

‘pre MASTER M‘GRATH GALOP, 
’ H.R Cattcorr; dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. Lord Lyncax, K.P. ; beantifully [lustrated, with correct 
portrait of the Dog and the Lurgan Arms. Played by the Band 
of the 80th Regiment. Free by post, 2s. 


———- 


Now ready, No, 14, of 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Dean Revirws (continued): 


Stanley. Rev. J. G. Wood's Bible Ani- 
Leaping ARTICLES: mels (2 [llustrations), 

May Day. eS K, Spender’s Her Own 

hie The Natural History of Ma- 
The Head of Tow gelian and Patagonia. 

jl a = A Winter Journey to Rome and 


Back, by W. Evill. 
The Life and Travels of the | With a Show in the North, by 
Rev. George Whitefield. Joseph Hatton 
Peeps at the Far East (2 Illus- | A Scholar’s Day-dream. 
trations). The Secret Out. 
R. H. Horne’s Poor Artist ; or, | Petsetilla’s Posy, by Tom Hood 


Seven Eyesights and One (Tustrated), 

Object. The Public Schools’ Latin 
Varieties of Vice-Regal Life. Grammar. 
Victor Hugo's Toilers of the | Dr. Newman's History of his 


Sea (3 Illustrations), Religious Opinions. 
Literary Notes. 

Original Portrait and Fight Specimen Ilustrations. 
N.B.—No. 16 will be Published on the 15th of May, with 
9 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

London: Hovtstoy & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls, 


“KING RENE’S DAUGHTER.” 


New CANTATA for Female Voices, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. Composed by 
HENRY SMART. 
The words by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
Price, in paper cover, 4s. nett; in cloth boards, 6e. 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 62 and €3, New Bond street, Corner of 
Brook-street. 


N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and Co. beg to an- 

nounce that they have, This Day ISSUED their LIST of 
NOVELTIES for 1871, containing all the Newest Songs, Duets, 
Piano Solos, Dances, &c, Will be forwarded, post free on 
application, 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 

the PIANOFORTE. 782d Edition. 4s.; free by post 
for 28 stamps. ‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind 
that has hitherto been produced,”—Oriental Circular, “It is 
par excellence the book for beginners.”"—Scholastic Register. 
DLLE. LIEBHART will Sing Mr. WRIGHT- 
3 ON'S new and popular Irish Ballad, NORAH, SWEET 
NORAH, at the Assembly Rooms, St. John's-wood, May 8, and 
at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, May 18. 
Post free for 18 stamps. 

XTRACTS from MENDELSSOHN’S PIANO- 
4 FORTE QUARTETS, arranged as Pianoforte Solos. By 
JOHANN MULLER. No. |. adagio, in A fiat. No. 2. 
Adagio and Allegro Molto Vivace, No, 3, Andante, in E flat. 
Each post free for 18 stamps. Published only by Robert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington-street, Order of all musicsellers, 











Price 1s., by post 1s, 1d. 


“FP WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 

Midlent Sunday at St. Paul's Cathedral, in reference to tho 

present attitude of the State towards Christianity By 

Witttam J, Inowns, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 

Wadingham. 

London: J, T. Harus, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 

Henrietia-street, Covent-garden. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings, Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Caamens, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ay Just Published, Price ds,, 
Fay CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
By E. DE SELVIER. 
Cramer & Co., 16, Westmoreland-street Dublin. 
STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving violent ie . coughing. 


P. Ww. 
Chemists on the ee in Ordinary to 
ve Q hk 5 


N, 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837— December 31st, 1867), 
271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


pt. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

ae en ne mcintainol is Meh arasecer for S 
iT the throat, has ma’ n 

quarter of 8 omteah: and the flattering monials recrived 


Composed 








om Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Glergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this fnyalaable Lozenge. To 


Chemists In the Waited 





Caan, Woov, & Co., Belfast; and to be bad of Caamen 
and Co,, Limited, 201, Regent-stregt, London, 
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PUBLIFHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s, ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Ia. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6; by post, 2s. 7d 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 28, ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
pow BASIL New and Second Edition. 68.; by post, 

6. . 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38.; by post, 38. 2d. 





WILKINSON'S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascen<ion; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s, 6d, ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By ©. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6a, 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

BIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 64. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 28. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s, 10d, 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 8s, 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 5. Barvabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. Td. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 18067, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series, Kach 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY, 

Edited by the Rev, W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Paxssyrentaniam and Tavinatsm, 
Vol Il. On Anasartiem, the Inparayperts, and the Quaxgns, 
Vol. ILL. On Meruopism and Swapxwnongians. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 38. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romavism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev, Alfred Williams, Culmiugton, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s, 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies, By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6a. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 74. Gd. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Hompbrey, Ts. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 








WORKS BY MF. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explapations of Ritual Observances. 4s, ; by post, 48. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 1s. ; by post, 


Ts. 6d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
ls. ; by post, ls. 1d. 

OSWALD. the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, ls. 6d. , 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square. 8.W.; and 


MANUALS. 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 





Price 188. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

Relating to all Agos and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. y BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thiek demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 

BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.L, F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 
Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 


THE HAYDN SERIES oF| I 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINg. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. ; 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





GERALD, M.A. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RR. 


LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR oF 


1870. By “The Times” Correspondent at Berlin, 2 vols, 





ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 


of the Royal Artillery. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND a EFYECT. By PERCY Fitz. 
1 vol. 8Svo. 





le LIFE in SWEDEN. ByL. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 





AIR PASSIONS. A Novel. 
Hon. Mrs. PIGOTT-CARLETON. 3 vols. 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. By 
HENRY MORFORD. 8 vols. 


_— SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 


By the 











ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel. 


3 vols. 


ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 











In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 

ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, echanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
— Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, ¥.R.A.S., 








MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_-< = 


(TEESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists im tho L[ilustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
ome expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. a3 + morocco extra, 10s, 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
(8, . 

I 


PYRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
BD) LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Llustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
d by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL.  Lilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 
mt 


XTORDSWORTH. Ldited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
\) LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
\.) WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETIL. Lilustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vi. 
JOORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. i 
‘JTOOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM M{CHAKL ROSSETTL. Tlustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORG. 
vul. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Llustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


1x. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by 
OMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Serics will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which be 
duly announced. 
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FORGOTTEN VOWS. 





Canst thou recall the words of promise 
Thou onee didst whisper—words of air? 

Oh ask thy heart which now so dumb is 
If no old echo linger there. 

Thine answer is that Love hath rated 
Such vows beyond their idle worth : 


By lips alone they were create 1: . 


The heart had no part in their birth. 


No let me cherish but an ember 
Of Love's spent flame, that lingers yet : 
How grievous be it to remember, 
’Tis far more bitter to forget. 
Say thou, I’ll keep my falsehood from her, 
I'll feign and feign, nor yet disclose, 
But leave her with her dreams of summer, 
Nor wake her to the time of snows. 








PROVINCIAL, 





We understand that Messrs. Glover and Francis,” 
of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, have been accepted 
by the Proprietors of the Theatre Royal, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, as the future Lessees of their building. 





The New Theatre Royal for Belfast is being 
rapidly proceeded with. It is going to be a magni- 
ficent building, and will be quite a contrast to the 
old dilapidated building in which the drama has 
for so many years had its home in that town. 





Mr. Boucicault’s new drama, “ Elie,” was pro- 
duced at the Liverpool Alexandra Theatre on Monday 
last, and met with a very favourable reception. 
Messrs. Henry Neville, Parselle, “Rignold, Fisher, 
Slater, and Holston, Misses Lydia Foote and Emily 
Fowler play the principal characters. —-Miss 
Robertson and Mr. Kendal have sustained. their 
original characters in W. 8. Gilbert’s Haymarket 
comedy, “‘ The Palace of Truth,” at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, this week, and have been well 
received. ‘My Uncle’s Will” has also been per- 
formed, with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal.——Mr. Falconer's 
acting of Mickey Free at the Amphitheatre is a 
success. Herr Reinecke’s pianoforte recital at 
the St. George’s Hall small concert-room on Saturday 
afternoon last did not attract a very large audience, 
but the performance of the well-known pianist gave 
great pleasure to those who attended. Holden's 
Marionettes have entered upon their twelfth week, 
and the Slave Troupe announce their twenty-eighth 
week at St. James’s Hall. 





The celebrated actress Miss Neilson made her 
first appearance in Manchester, at the Prince’s 
Theatre, as Rosalind in “ 4s You Like It.” She 
created a good impression although the character of 
Shakespeare’s heroine is hardly so suited to Miss 
Neilson’s powers as other réles we have seen her in. 
She was admirably supported by Mr. Compton as 
Touchstone-the fool par excellence, and Mr. H. 
Vandenhoff as the melancholy Jagues. This latter 
gentleman gave certainly the most original, con- 
scientious, and consistent Jaques we have seen for 
tome time. The members of the stock company 
completed the cast. Messrs. Warde and Wainwright 
specially deserving praise. Myr. Tom ‘Taylor's 
Compton-play ‘ Handsome Is that Handsome Does” 
is announced for Monday.——At the Theatre Royal, 
Mr. Toole is playing in “ Wait and Hope; he is 
drawing fair houses, but we have had no opportunity 
of witnessing the performance. —— The Vocal 
Society gave a concert at the Free Trade Hall, on 
Tuesday, for the benefit of the nuns of the Convent 
Of the Good Shepherd, who are establishing a home 
for penitent women. ‘The program showed much 
geod taste in selection, and an equal amount in its 
ormance. Solos were given by Mrs. Cowley 


vier, Miss Standen, Miss Henderson, and other | minuet, 4 grateful Mitermiezzo sh two-fout 


on Thursday, with Mdme. Patti as Amina ; and ‘“* La 


THE OPERA. 





At Covent Garden “ La Sonnambula ” was repeated 


Favorita,” with Signor Mario as Fernando, was the 
opera chosen for Saturday. The part is one of the 
veteran tenor’s best ; and being in capital voice, his 
impersonation recalled some of the triumphs of bi: 
youth. His first solo, ‘‘ Una vergine,” was excel 
lently sung, and the declamatory force and histrioni 
power which are still left him came strongly out in 
the scenes where Fernando daringly rebukes th 
king. A double recall followed this situation. 
Mdme. Lucca was unfortunately indisposed: hence 
the part of Leonora was assumed at short notice by 
Mdlle. Sealchi, who acquitted herself well vocally. 
though the dramatic exigencies of the part were tox 
mnch for her. The aria, ‘‘O mio Fernando,’’ how- 
ever, she gave with great effect. 

On Monday, Mdlle. Sessi appeared in the title-rdle 
of ‘La Traviata” as played by her a few weeks 
back. Sig. Naudin’s capabie voice was used to good 
advantage in the part of Alfredo; the Giorgio Ger 
mont was Sig. Graziana; and both were welcomed 
on their rentrée. The cast in other instances was 
the same as on the previous representation. 

On Tuesday ‘‘ Il Barbiere” was repeated, with 
Mdme. Patti as Rosina, and with the substitution of 
Signor Bettini for Signor Mario as Almaviva, owing 
to the indisposition of the latter gentleman. 

Last night “‘ Guglielmo Tell” was the program ; 
to-night ‘* Dinorah,” and to-morrow “ Fra Diavolo” 
will be produced for the first time this season. 

At Her Majesty’s ‘* Linda ui Chamouni” was 
given on Thursday with the same cast as on the 
Thursday previous. The second appearance of Mr 
Bentham still leaves his abilities to be discovered. 
The opera for Saturday was ‘Il Trovatore,” with 
Malle. Tietjens as the heroine and Sig. Fancelli as 
Manrico,a substitution for Sig. Nicolini, who was 
ill. The fine voice of Sig. Fancelli told with as good 
effect as on previous oceasions: in the ‘* Miserere”’ 
scene he was particularly successful. Mdme. Tre 
belli-Bettini makes a picturesque and admirable 
Azweena, and her singing of * Ai nostri monti”’ was 
simply perfection. Sig. Foii was the Conte di 
Luna. 

On Tuesday, Mdlle. Marie Marimon was to have 
made her first appearance as Amina, in La Sonnam- 
bula,”’ but the event was deferred until Thursday in 
consequence of the lady’s indisposition. Last night 
the event came off, with the happiest results. The 
new prima donna possesses gifts and graces of ahigh 
order. Her vocal attainments are great, her his- 
trionic capacity considerable. In the arduous part 
of Amina, a character whose artlessness exacts rare 
art, she achieved a complete success; was on and 
off the stage perpetually in answer to the incessant 
encores and recalls; and in short created a furore. 
In Mdlle. Marimon Mr. Mapleson has secured an 
acquisition. She will be the star of the season, 
We shall look forward with interest to her 
appearance in other parts. The cast of the opera 
included Sig. Fancelli, who sang admirably, Mdile, 
Bauermeister, Mdlle. Cruise, Sig. Casaboni, and Sig. 
Rinaldini. 








CONCERTS. 


The second Matinée of the Musical Union was 
opened with Beethoven’s string Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 18, played by Signor Sivori, MM. Bernhardt, 
Van Waefelghem, and Lassarre, The distinct, cha- 
racteristics of the different movements were adniir- 
ably traced. Herr Carl Reinecke’s pianoforte 
Quartet in E flat was the novelty. Of decided 
interest is the work, as the production of one of the 
most diligent and thoughtful of living writers ; this 
interest was enhanced too by the masterly reading 
of the pianoforte part by the composer himself. 
The first Allegro commences at once with a vigorous 
forte passage; a broad cantabile, for the strings 
chiefly, forms the second subject. An Adagio of 
pathetic and graceful subjects, cleverly handled, 
forms the second movement. In place of the 





members of the Society. 
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sustained finale; containing broadly contrasted 
subjects; worked out with extraordinary skill and 
clear-sighted method. Herr Reinecke always takes 
care to have good and telling themes, and in every 
movement his ripe scholarship and careful work- 
manship display themselves. The execution of the 
work was careful and artistic. Mendelssohn's 
lramatic and highly finished Quintet in B flat, 
for strings, was the third concerted piece upon 
‘his occasion. It was rendered with admirable 
indgment and character; the finely managed grada- 
tions of tone, and the passionate utterance of the 
noble Adagio exciting mach enthusiasm in the 
audience. First on the list of pianoforte solos 
closing the concert was an elegant constructed 
Notturno of the player's own composition. Next 
came a quaint, and well-written Marcia Gioooso by 
Dr. F. Hiller, of the pas redouble type. A short 
Hungarian piece, of strongly marked national colour 
by Liszt closed the Matinée, In all these move. 
ments Herr Reinecke displayed his po'ished and 
musicianly style of manipulation to advantage; as 
did also M. Lassarre in the romance for violoncello 
by Mendelssohn, Op. 109. Among the artistic 
visitors we noticed Dr. F. Hiller, Alfred Jaell will 
take the pianoforte at the next two Matinées. 

The supplementary concert at the Crystal Palace, 
siven on Saturday for the benefit of Mr. Manns, and 
marking the close of the Winter Season of Saturlay 
Afternoon Concerts, was rendered interesting by the 
»roduction of a cantata, ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” by Mr. 
J. L, Roeckel. The romance attaching to the 
history of the beautiful Rosamond Clifford, her 
ove passages with the amorous King, avd her 
ourder by Queen Eleanor, is admirably adapted for 
nusical exposition. Mr. Roeckel is fortunate in 
iis subject, and bas done it full poetic justice. 
Che cantata consists of twelve numbers, is written 
‘or the usual four voices and chorus, and scored for 
wrchestra. On a first hearing we cannot pretend 
o enter into the details of the composition, but a 
prevailing impression of tunefulness, scholarly 
ittainments, and the knowledge of effect was 
eft at its close, and certain numbers prominently 
‘emonstrated these good qualities. Of the choruses, 
No. 4, a melodious morceau, was encored by acclama- 
ion; while two airs, ** When I have dole”, and 
“The long years,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
‘reated a perfect furore, The Crystal Palace 
vithorities deserve thanks for the ‘courage of 
their convictions” in bringing out a composer who 
will in all likelihood take high rank among. the 
sreators of dramatic music, judging from, the, pro- 
mise held forth by ‘Fair Rosamond.’ The 
versification of the libretto by Mr. F. E. Weatherby 
is good and exhibits creditable poetic colour. 
Well executed by Mdme. Lemmeus Sherrington, 
Miss Ellen D’Alton, Mr, Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Patey, the Crystal Palace chorus and, its excellent 
vand, the work could not have been broug)!it out under 
more favourable auspices. We look for an opportu- 
nity of hearing it again, and of reviewing it, morg in 
detail in our columns. The composer conducted, 
and was warmly complimented at its close, In 
addition to “ Fatr Rosamond,” a novelty was 
executed in the shape of Wagner's “ Kaisermarsch,” 
composed in honour of the Emperor William. It 
includes the Lutheran choral “ Kin’ feste Burg,” 
and contains the usual mannerisms and obscurities 
of its author, Sehubert’s fragmentary symphony in 
B minor was played by the band, as also the over- 
ture to Oberon, Mdme, Goddard’s marvellous 
performance of the late Thalberg’s second pianoforte 
fantasia on “ Don Giovani” can ‘readily be 
appreciated. Mdine, Sinico and Sig. Borella were 
the vocalists in the miscellancous portion of the 
program, 

Miss Sophie and Miss Francesca Terrari gave their 
first morning concert, under the patronage of Ler 
Boyal Highness Princess Obristian and Her Royal 
Highness Princess Lonise, at the Queen's Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square, on Saturday last. The 
vocalists were Miss Bophi¢ Ferrari, Miss Francesca 
Ferrari, Mrs. Sicklemore, Mdme, Patey, Signor Gar- 
dovi, and Herr Jules Stockhansen. Clarinet, Mr. 





measure | Lazarus; Violin; Mr. Henry Holmes; Violoncello, 
is introduced, and the work terminates with a well Signor 
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G. Cusins ; Accompaniments, Signor Randegger and 
Mr. H. C. Deacon. The Instrumental program con- 
tained the following:—Adagio and Rondo Finale, 
from Trio for Pianoforte, Clarinet, and Violoncello 
(Beethoven) ; Solo Violoncello, ‘‘ Largo and Minu- 
etto "’ (Boccherini) ; Andante and Variations, Piano- 
forte and Violin, ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” (Beethoven) ; 
Trio, ‘I naviganti’’ (Randegger); Minuetto Cha- 
racterisque and Rondo from Sonata Duo for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello (W. 8. Bennett); Solo for 
Clarinet, Mr. Henry Lazarus; Solo Pianoforte, 
“ Lucia” (Liszt), Mr. W. G. Cusins. The Vocal 
numbers were— Duet, ‘' Prenderd quel Brunettino ” 
(Cosi fan tutte) (Mozart); Song, ‘* Marinella’ (Ran- 
degger), Signor Gardoni; Song, “ Tutti i sabati” 
(Gordigiani); Aria, ‘‘ Plaisir du rang supréme,’’ 
** Masaniello"’ (Auber), Miss Sophie Ferrari; Song, 
‘'Flithen-richer Ebro’ (Schumann), Herr Jules 
Stockhausen ; Sacred Song, ‘ There is a green hill 
far away” (Gounod), Mdme. Patey; Duo, “ Du 
repos voicil’heure,” “ Philemon et Baucis (Gounod) ; 
Song, ‘Looking back” (A. 8. Sullivan), Mdme. 
Patey ; Duet, ‘In the deep ravine,” ‘* Crown Jewels,” 
(Auber), Miss Sophie and Miss Francesca Ferrari ; 
Bong, “ O ruddier than the cherry” (Handel), Herr 
Jules Stockhausen ; Serenade, ‘* Mandolinata” (Pala- 
dilhe), Signor Gardoni; Song, ‘*The Maiden’s 
Story” (A, 8. Sullivan), Miss Sophie Ferrari; 
Spinning Wheel Quartet, “‘ Marta” (Flotow). The 
concert whs Very successful, the Misses Ferrari in 
particular being greatly applanded. 

On Friday Mr. Henry Leslie’s oratorio of ‘' Im- 
manuel” was performed at St. James’s Hall by Malle. 
Tictjens, Mdme, Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Maas, Mr. Patey, three choristers of West- 
minster Abbey, and a full band and chorus. This 
work’ dates from 1854, when it was first produced 
at St. Martin's Hall; since when it has been 
performed in the provinces, at a couple of Festivals, 
and in London five years ago. As our readers are 
aware, it alms at interpreting the spiritual rather 
than the historical life of Christ on earth, and the 
episodes of the Sermon on the Mount, the Blessing 
of the Children, and the raising of the Widow's son 
at thé gates of Nain are introduced with this view. 
At the end of the first part there is an ambitious 
chorus in the form of a fugne on four subjects: a 
musicianlike composition but spun out too long. 
The second part contains some very fine writing. 
The Blessing of the Children, a trio for two sopranos 
and contralto, well worth hearing, was excellently 
sung. The chorus No. 29, “The hour is coming 
and now is'’ deserves ‘also commendation as ‘a 
carefully worked out number; and the Widow's 
song, splendidfy delivered by Mdme. Patey, must be 
chronicled as the success of the evening. But all 

‘did well—Mr. Sims’ Reeves particularly so in the 
arioso “ Father, I have sinned.” The trio ** Come we 
pray,’ sung by Masters Kennett, Steward, and Goold, 
the Abbey choristers, pleased greatly, and was 
repeated. The room was well filled, and’ the 
applanse by no means s¢anty. 

A Concert, the third of the series, given by the 
Welsh Choral Union took place on Monday night at 
the Concert Hall, Stare Street, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. John Thomas. The principals were 
Miss Annie Edmonds, Ndlle. Doria, and Miss Stone 
assisted by Mrs. Henry Davies, and Signor Scuderi 
an excellent violinist. The first named lady re- 
ceived an unanimous encore for her rendering of a 
pretty Welsh ballad “Y derryn pir” (the Dove); and 
& Duet for Two Harps by Mr. John Thomas, was 
received with great applause. The chornses which 
were admirably rendered formed a feature, in the 
prograin, which gaye great ‘satisfaction to an appre- 
Ciative and select audience. 

The anhtal concert given by Mra, Henry Davies 
took place at 39, George Street, Portman Square, on 
Tuesday ‘evening last.’ The program’ ‘included 
Pianoforte and Harp solos by Mrs. Henry Davies, 
Herr Car? Reinecke, and’ Mr. John’ Thomas, ‘and 
songs by Miss Blena Angele and Miss M. Watts. Mrs: 
Davies’ solos on the harp and piano were the theme 
of geneéfal’ admirition' by a large and fashionable 
audience. : 

Miss Nellie Woolgat gave her first ooncert and 
entertainment on Tuesday, May 2nd, at the Chelsea 


Vestry Hall. Her vocal abilities were displayed in 
the song “‘ Wasn’t that a whistle,” and in two duets 
with Mrs J. B. Rolfe, and Miss Marian. The scena 
“Roberto o tu che adoro,” was well sung by Miss 
Horder, and being encored was replaced with the 
**Cuckoo Song”’ by Abt. There were also songs by 
Miss Marian, Miss Staunton, Mrs. J. B. Rolfe, and 
Mr. R. H. Woods. Glees by Messrs. Coles, Sim- 
mons, Messenger, and Horder, and a violin and 
pianoforte duet by Master and Miss Tourneur. 
The Misses Woodward and Linda accompanied with 
much skill. The second part consisted of a dra- 
matic sketch by Mr. C. Linda, entitled ‘* A Dress Re- 
hearsal; or, a Manager’s Misery.” Miss Woolgar, 
Mr. W. Woolgar (whose name must be familiar to 
old Adelphi playgoers), and Mr. W. W. Bird, im- 
personated eight distinct characters. The inci- 
dental music is of a light and popular character. 








THE THEATRES. 





A four-act domestic drama possessing an elaborate 
and telling plot and good situations was produced on 
Monday at the Olympic under the title ‘ Daisy 
Farm.” It is written by Mr. Byron, and has a part 
for him which he acts in a quiet, unobtrusive and 
effective way—a Greek chorus part, not helping the 
plot but affording it pleasant relief. The Mr. Craven 
acted by the author is a philosophical gentleman 
staying in the country and amusing himself with 
the virtues and troubles of the family inhabiting the 
farmhouse where he boards. Of virtues and troubles 
they have sufficient. Andrew Armstrong, the farmer, 
has married a woman whose first husband is sup- 
posed to have been drowned at sea. Her son, 
Charley Burridge, is a wastrel who is up in London 
studying medicine, and whose recklessness and 
pecuniary embarrassments have at length led him to 
embezzle a sum of money. _ Full of remorse at this, 
he comes down to Daisy Farm, uncertain what to 
do. Meanwhile, on Armstrong a calamity alights 
which breaks up his happiness at one blow. His 
wife’s first husband turns up—not drowned as sup- 
posed. To save Bridget’s peace of mind, though his 
own is shattered, Armstrong purchases the man’s 
silence with a large sum of money which he happens 
to have in the house, and induces him to leave the 
country. Burridge consents, but departing with 
the money, he makes a display of it at a tavern 
before the eyes of his son, Charley Burridge, who, 
not recognising his father, is tempted by the sight 
ofthe notes. He follows the older man to the summit 
of some cliffs, and attempts to rob him: in the strug- 
gle the tramp falls over, and Charley has murder on 
his conscience. The third act is excellent. Arm- 
strong resolves to go to America and break the con- 
nection with a woman no longer his lawful wife. 
Bridget, who knows not the cause of the change in 
her husband, is overwhelmed with grief. Charley 
Burridge is horror-stricken at his own crimes. 
And Mr. Craven still acts Chorus and Deus ex 
machin&. Everybody confides in him, He extorts 
from Charley a confession of the robbery and man- 
slaughter; and through a miniature which Charley 
has taken from the tramp, and which the mother 
catches sight of, brings home to the young reprobate 
the conviction that he has murdered his own father, 
There is also an extra bit of misery for Armstrong in 
the demand of a credit or for money which he cannot 
possibly pay, having given all his cash to Burridge. 
Charley offers to settle his stepfather’s debt, and 
produces notes which Armstrong recognises as those 
he paid away to the tramp. Altogether things are 
at their worst at Daisy Farm when they begin to 
mend, The supposed murdered man tums up 
again. He is not only not killed, but he is not 
even the real Burridge, being an impostor who took 
advantage of an accidental likeness to the drowned 
sailor to personate him. and extort money. Mr. 
Craven, who has been in the army in former years, 
recognises him as a deserter from his regiment. 
He is therefore discomfited, and things right them- 
sélyes. Charley Burridge goes to America and 
pexpiates his follies, and leayes his sweetheart to 
be married by the accommodating Mr, Craven. _ The 





is excellently suited with the part of the rough but 
sound-hearted Armstrong ; Miss Hughes plays with 
fine womanly expression the farmer's wife, and 
shows to advantage in the strong situations; Mr, 
Charles Warner steers carefully and comes safely 
through the difficulties of Charley Burridge, an 
exceedingly arduous part, from its lack of sympathy 
with the audience, but one which Mr. Warner 
manages with good taste. Mrs. Liston acts with 
great aplomb a farm servant with ‘a comic yokel 
lover (Mr. C. Garden). Mr, John Carter, a new. 
comer, plays the tramp in a manner which pro. 
claims him a good character actor. And as we 
said before, the nonchalance and what Carlyle calls 
the philosophism of Mr. Craven as represented by 
Mr. Byron contribute to the result of the piece— 
as dramatic and effective a piece, both in situation 
and dialogue, as we have seen for a long time. 
The Comédie Francaise opened its season at the 
Opéra Comique in the Strand on Monday, when 
‘ Tartuffe’’ was performed by the clever French 
company, and eyery character, from the Prince of 
hypocrites down to the unimportant notary, played 
with a completeness all but unattainable on our 
own stage. The perfection of ensemble constitutes 
the charm of French acting, and here we have it 
at its best. A Tartuffe by M. Bressant, an Orgon 
by M. Talbot, an Elmire by Mdme. Favart, and a 
Dorine by Mdme. Proyost-Ponsin afford the best 
form of comedy-acting of the classical school 
which France can produce. M. Bressant for ex- 
ample, imbues the character of Tartuffe with a 
nobler trait than what at first sight the 
part seems to allow; makes no mean imposter of 
him, but an epic villain, whose force of character 
has something one must reluctantly admire. M. 
Febvre as Valére, M. Chéry as Cléante, M. Boucher 
as Damis the impetuous son, and Mdme. Dubois as 
Marianne, were unexceptionable ; while the playing 
of the notary by an actor so renowned as M. 
Coquelin is just one of those sacrifices which 4 
British actor of position would scorn, but which are 
the glory as well as the pride of French artists. In 
France it is the actor who makes the part: in 
England it is the part which makes the actor. 

The ‘‘ Depit Amoureuz ” of Moliére, condensed, is 
a perfectly acted “ proverbe” relating to lovers’ 
quarrels. in which Mr. Coquelin, Mdme. Provost- 
Ponsin, M. Delaunay and M. Got were inimitable. 
On Tuesday “ L’Honneur et UV Argent,” by Ponsard, 
was performed; on Wednesday ‘‘Le Duc Job,” 
Leon Laya’s comedy. The bill is varied every 
night, thus a variety is ensured which ranges from 
the classic of the seventeenth century to the latest 
production of Sardou—from the play over which 
Louis XIV. shook his august wig to the comedy 
favoured of the cocodés of the defunct Empire. 

While the Comédie Francaise presents its master- 
piece in the Strand, at a few doors off—the Lyceum— 
we have M. Raphael Felix’s company acting ‘ Miss 
Multon,” while further westward we come upon the 
“Gendre de Poirier,” at Charing Cross. ‘ Miss 
Multon” is an episodical play, suggested by “ East 
Lynne,” and embracing the situation where the 
wife, after eloping, returns disguised to her hus- 
band’s house in order to see her children. She 
does not die, as in Mrs. Wood’s novel, but departs 
again, bending to her husband’s stern determination. 
The action is thin and long-drawn out; and only 
‘the wonderful elaboration of the acting saves it 
from being wearisome. But Mdme. Fargueuil is 
inimitable in emotional parts; and M. Munie good 
in the character of the unyielding husband. The 
rest of the personages are played by Mdme. Othon, 
M. Parade, and Malle. Riel, a pretty and intelligent 
girl of ten. “ae 

—_—_—_— 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


On, Monday, amid the sunshine and geniality of 
May-day truly seasonable, the International Exhibi- 
tion was opened by the ,Prince of,-Wales. The 
Princess Qhristian, who left Frogmore in the mort- 
ing to take part in the ceremony, was at the last 
moment prevented by indisposition from being 
present. The, Princess Mary of Cambridge, the 











‘acting of the foregoing is yery good. Mr. Belmore 


Prince of Teck, the Count and Countess of Flanders, 
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and a crowd of distinguished personages, members 
of both Houses of Parliament, ambassadors from 
European and Asiatic Courts, and the ‘‘ mayors of 
the United Kingdom,” appeared in the procession. 
The crowds that collected before the several entrances 
were quite as numerous as when the Queen opened 
the Albert Hall a few weeks ago, but they showed a 
much stronger element of the working classes. 
Otherwise the one scene closely resembled the 
other. The Prince, on entering a few minutes after 
twelve, was received by the Commissioners at the 
Queen’s entrance. He entered with the Countess 
of Flanders on his arm, and followed by the royal 
personages above named, by the Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince John of Glucksburg, Prince Christian, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and a crowd of notables. 
Lord Granville and the Duke of Buckingham had 
directly preceded them, and in the line of procession 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Bruce walked side by side. 
While the band and a choir were performing a ver- 
sion of the 148th Psalm, better known as the 
Emperor's Hymn, the Royal persons had formed a 
front line on the dais. The psalm-singing was not 
faultless, but the fault was the fault of the building. 
The business of presentations was then gone through, 
the Musical Committee of the Exhibition being 
presented by Sir John Pakington. Then a report 
of the Exhibition Commissioners was handed to the 
Prince of Wales, mentioning among other matters 
the design of the commissioners that representations 
of music as a branch of the fine arts shall take 
place in the Royal Albert Hall, *‘ with a view to the 
improvement of the taste for music, which has not 
hitherto met with that attention in England as an 
elevating and educational instrument which has 
been bestowed upon it in other civilised countries.” 
The report was ‘“ taken as read,” and the Prince of 
Wales thereupon declared the Exhibition opened. 
The procession being reformed then took its way 
through the Fine Arts Galleries, and on its arriving 
at the Conservatory, whence it had issued, the 
proceedings terminated. But between these two 
incidents—the setting out and the return of the 
procession, an astounding piece of bad management 
was experienced. The company were doomed to be 
shut in until the Prince had left the bnilding. A 
brilliant crowd ranging from the Burmese ambassador 
and an ex-keeper of the Seals on one hand, to hot, 
weary and exhausted ladies on the other, remained 
in custody of the police, and a harsh unbending 
custody too, The captives were, however, released 
from the net in time to witness the Prince and 
his suite drive away amidst loud  cheer- 
ing, to see the fair lawns of the gardens 
covered with promenaders, dnd the refreshment 
places fiercely besieged, and to watch the Royal 
Albert Hall undergo that marvellous transformation 
which the gradual entrance of thousands of fashion- 
ably dressed persons must cause even in less beauti- 
ful structures. 

This was for the musical performance, which took 
place in the Albert Hall after an interval following 
the departure of the Prince and Royal party. The 
musical arrangements were similar, in all essentials, 
to those at the ceremony of the opening of the Royal 
Albert Hall on March 29. An enlarged band, with 
reinforced wind instruments, and a numerous 
chorus chiefly derived from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, were assembled, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa, shortly before the hour of 8 p.m., at 
which prescribed time the performances punctually 
commenced with the overture to ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
effectively played by the band. After this came 
one of the four compositions specially commis- 
sioned to represent the nationalities of Italy, 
France, Germany, and England, Precedence was 
given to Cavaliere Pinsuti, who, as the next 
best man to the ‘unattainable Verdi, was ¢hosen 
to represent the Italian school of music. The 
result was unsatisfactory. The distinctiveness 
of the modern school of Italy is its colour, its 
warmth and emotionalism. A love ode might have 
roused Signor Pinsuti’s nationality. What was 


Houghton’s, very graceful, and mystical and pretty 
in their way, but about as- fitted for musical setting 
$8 8 verse from “In Memoriam.” 


O people of this favoured land 

Within this peaceful orbit met, 

We strike the chords with trembling hand, 
The voice within us falters yet: 

While on this point of time we stand, 
Shall we remember or forget ? 


We must remember those good days 

When first we bid the nations fill 

The fairy Halls we dare to raise, 

By genius wed to earnest will,— 

And all was pleasure, power, and praise, 

The fair reward of toil and skill. 

So let this happy memory veil 

From present thoughts the later woe— 

Now that the blood-red clouds grow pale, 

Now that no more the trumpets blow— 

No more beneath the fiery hail 

Children in terror come and go. 

Be this a Feast of Hope! the flowers 

Of Spring the waste of War repair— 

The quiet work of happier hours 

Dispels the load of human care: 

For Industry and Art are Powers 

That know no end and no Despair. 

Signor Pinsuti, who if he understands the above, 
must be an advanced English scholar, has produced 
a quasi-chorale, with nothing striking in it, nothing 
even national. It might take high rank among the 
beautiful part-songs of which its composer has pro- 
duced so many; but neither words nor music sug- 
gest the chorale, nor in any sense represent Italian 
music. It was sung by an unaccompanied chorus 
—effectively sung, conducted by the composer, but 
coldly received. It was an wuvre mangué, and no 
wonder. 

Following the Chevalier Pinsuti’s contribution 
came one from M. Gounod entitled “ Gallia,” a 
chorus with soprano solo and organ accompaniment. 
The words taken from the vulgate of Lamentations, 
Chap. I., are of a penitential character; and. the 
opening expression ‘‘ How doth the city sit solitary,” 
however applicable to the composer’s country at 
present, had an odd effect in commemorating the 
opening of the London Exhibition. The. motet, 
after a few bars for orchestra, opens with the phrase 
“ Quomodo sedat sola civitas,” a lugubrious strain of 
dirge-like character ; followed by a soprano cantilena 
rendered tremulous by the neryousness of the lady- 
singer. Solo and choral phrases alternate, expressive 
now of remonstrance, now of despair, then again of 
piteous pleading. The colouring of the whole is 
rich; there are indeed some curious harmonic pro- 
gressions, and there is an absence of the melodic 
effect for which admirers of M. Gounod naturally 
looked; but the clearness of style and mastery of 
orchestral resources are in his own manner, and the 
beauty of the closing movement, a solo and chorus 
with harp accompaniment and an effect of sustained 
pedal bass, strengthened the conviction that this 
was a good work. The composer was loudly 
applauded and recalled. 

The third “ national” work was Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller’s Grand March, representing German music 
—a composition finely instrumented and relying on 
orchestral detail to sustain its subject, which ig 
melodious enough though little original. The 
March breathes vigour and exultation, as fit in a 
national sense as M. Gounod’s gloomy retrospect of 
his own country’s misfortunes. The principal 
subject in D major sustained by the stringed instru- 
ments in octaves and alternate harmonics for the 
brass; this gives place to a melodious trio in A 
major for the violins, another trio in B major and a 
coda, these being of cdurse separated by modula- 
tions leading to the origitial key. The work is at 
least skilfully prepared,’ and breathes plenty of 
enthusiasm: qualities sufficient td procure ‘its 
favourable reception. , : 

‘Lastly camé’ England on the’ platform, in ‘the 
shape of a dramatic cantata written by Mr, Tom 
Taylor and composed by Mr. A: 8. Sullivan. The 
occasion being a festival of peace, Mr. Taylor has 
chosen the sorrows of war to glorify it per contrast : 
the illustration being that of the English school, he 
has gone to Genoese sailors and Moorish sea-royers 
for his subject; affixed Italian names to_his 
characters, and rendered it impossible for the 
composer to get in even a little bit of English 


music edgeways, without violating, the unities. 


and the swaggering German march, we are glad to 
know that consideration for the susceptibilities of 
our neighbours—Gauls and Teutons—sent Mr. Sul- 
livan to the Saracens. His composition is about as 
‘representative’ as Chevalier Pinsuti'’s; so the 
‘*‘ authorities” produced out of their national quartet 
a symmetric homoioteleuton, ‘On Shore and 
Sea” is the title given to it: the action takes 
place at a port near Genoa, in the sixteenth 
century, and the personages are un Marinajo, 
una Sposina, and sundry seamen, pirates, Mos- 
lems, Riviera women, &e. The Italian fleet 
weighs anchor, our Marinajo being on board; and 
after an instrumental prelude, a chorus, “ The 
windlass ply,” shows the departure of the vessels. 
The sailor (we prefer the English term to Mr. 
Taylor's fanciful translation) is away, and his 
sweetheart (again a homelier title) mourns for him 
in recitative and air “Softly and sadly,” with 
pretty harmonic effects, and closing with a chorus 
of sweethearts of the same opinion. The sailor 
comes to trouble; he is captured by the Moors, 
and if treatment at the hands of the infidel corre- 
sponded with Mr. Sullivan's ‘ Moresque,"’ captivity 
must have been horrible. The barbarous veyisimj- 
litude of this music at least sugceeded in astonishing 
the hearers. Even, Mr, Tom Taylor's love of 
realism must have been satisfied, Moslems no 
doubt call to prayer in a_ remarkably. uncouth 
fashion, and Mr. Sullivan's conscientionsness , has 
induced him to “nothing extenuate” in pictorial 
delineation ; but for Christians to sit and listen ty it 
is another matter. The late lamented M. Jullien, if 
we xemember rightly, did something in the way of 
muezzins and minarets, However, it was S00n Over, 
and after a chorus of Christian, captives, a pretty 
duet comes for the lovers: the, imprisoned sailor 
being supposed to have unlocked his, galley, chain, 
released his fellow captives, overcome the infidels, 
and steered the galley to the Genoese port in the 
interval between a couple of numbers. The can- 
tabile of the duet.of re-meeting is attractive, and 
makes us glad to be on friendly Italian ground 
again. Then with a general chorus .of exultation, 
and a desire (expressed in sustained choral harmony 
with full accompaniments) for the end of all war 
and the establishment of lasting peace, the cantata 
ends. The solos were taken by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, and Mr. Winn, and. the composer 
conducted: band and chorus being in good order. 
The general effect of the cantata was pleasing: it 
is cleverly written, and has the usual manneristic 
repetition of himself for which the composer. is 
renowned. It, is not. English and not melodious, 
but it is decidedly skilful of its kind; aud passibly as 
“ yepresentative '’ as its co-mates. 

At its termination, a performance of the overture 
to. ** Semiramide’’. took .place,. with Sir .Michael 
Costa in the conductor's seat ; and this received the 
greatest applause of the day, With, the National 
Anthem the musical proceedings closed; and thus 
was the Exhibition of 1871 inaugurated, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 








The 138rd anniversary of the Royal Socioty of 
Musicians was celebrated bya dinner at Free- 
mason’s Hall. The chair was occupied by Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, and among those present were 
Lord William Lennox, Sir John Pakipgton,, Sir 
T. Gladstone, Sir George Elvey, Hon. Seymour 
Egerton, Megsrs. Otto Goldechmigt,. Dr. Ferdir 
nand Hiller, L. John Oxenford, G. .F. Anderson, 
G. Wood, T. Chappell, .H,.Littleton,,.Walter 
Broadwood,, H, Kirkman,. W....G. Cusine, Hy C, 
Lunn, D..Godfrey, C, Coote jun. J» Blumenthal, 
Arthur Helps, G, W.,Martin, H., Lazarus, dc; 
The ladies were admitted into the gallery after 
dinner; and, after the usual loyal tonste and a 


soloon the piano hy Mdme. Ssarvadyy, 6 6 
..The Chairman, in Prosperity to the 
Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain, 


said :—Gentlemen,—I have arrived at that point 
in the evening which bas made many,a Chairman, 
far more, efficient thap mpgslf; ansions..ard to 
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responsibility. I have, for many reasons, been 
anxious that some one else than myself should 
propose the next toast, one principal reason being 
that [am a member of this family, and that I 
may appear to speak in favour of my relatives; 
but you will allow me to get over this difficulty by 
addressing you, both visitora and members, as 
the general public. There is, however, a still 
stronger reason why I was anxious to escape 
what wae put down to me as a duty. I look 
back and see the names of Royal and illustrious 
persona who have been my predecessors in this 
chair, who have stadied your case so well, and 
who have advocated it so eloquently tbat I am 
ashamed to think how little worthy Iam to follow 
in their footsteps. (No, no.) Some extracts 
from their speeches are now before me. I implore 
you not to erpect anything from me in the same 
power. Still I will endeavour to do my best, and 
I will trnst to your generosity not to let the 
Society euffer from my weakners. I have spoken 
of the Society as a family, and I think some- 
thing good may fairly be said of a family which 
has tived in the same house for 133 years, and at 
present shows no sign of getting into Burke's 
“Extinct Landed Gentry,” and I may say I am 
proud to be a member of such a family. Now, 
honestly, I am not fond of figures, but it appears 
we have officers in our Society who are. Firstly, 
there is our excellent Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
Anderson (cheers); there is our excellent Secre- 
tary, Mr. Stanley Lucas (cheers); and I may 
include our worthy Collector, Mr. G. Flower, who 
will be happy to call upon you at any time you 
may appoint. (Laughter.) These gentlemen 
have provided quite a banquet of figures for you; 
and it would be indeed greatly to our purpose and 
interest that you should see what we have, and I 
would only point out that our permanent income 
is somewhat about £2200, When I saya ban- 
quet of figures has been provided for you, allow 
me to say that I do not think it was cooked. 
(Laugbter.) The permanent income of £2200 is 
certainly a decent sum, but allow me to say that 
if we could double it we should well know how 
to dispose of the money, ‘The allowance to the 
present claimants is very small, and as was very 
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your service, and who have found it impossible to 
lay anything by. Aid us to-night to carry out 
the objects of the Society, as expressed in the 
motto which we bear, ‘To deliver the poor that 
cry,’ who are the widows and the fatherless. I 
give you “ Prosperity to the Royal Society of 
Musicians.” (Cheers.) 

In responding to the toast ‘The Patrons and 
Honorary Subscribers,” Sir John Pakington said 
that as the company met to hear music and not 
speeches, he would not delay them long; but as 
every Englishman’s duty was to obey commands, 
he returned thanks for this toast. There were 
two things which he ought to say, the first was 
that speaking on behalf of the patrons and sub- 
acribers of this Society, he was delighted to be 
assured of its continued prosperity, and he ex- 
pressed their earnest hope that through a long 
and prosperous future this Society might continue 
to discharge the benevolent duty which it had so 
long fulfilled, of soothing in the days of age and 
sickness | he sufferings of those who in their youth 
and strength contributed by their talents to the 
happiness and enjoyment of their patrons. One 
other thing he might mention, the expression of 
the double pleasure and satisfaction of the com- 
pany and all lovers of music by the position 
occupied by Sir Sterndale Bennett. (Cheers.) 
It was a gratifying feature in the many proofs 
of progress in the present day that the 
Royal favour had been signally bestowed 
upon those who by their abilities had made them- 
selves prominent in the charming science of music. 
(Cheers.) That honour had been most worthily 
bestowed upon Sir Sterndale Bennett (cheers), 
and the second peculiarity in the position of their 
Chairman was the fact of his presidency on that 
occasion. All present were delighted to see “The 
Woman of Samaria ” in the chair of this Society. 
(Cheers.) It was not always that ladies presided, 
but he was sure the chair could not have been 
better filled by any one of either sex. The Com- 
mittee had shown wise judgment in selecting Sir 
Sterndale Bennett for Chairman, one of the most 
eminent professors of music of the present day, 
and he was sure he expressed the sentiments of all 
the patrons and subscribers of the Institution 


well observed by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge | When he made that remark. 


some few years back, when he took the chair, its 


The subscriptions which were announced 


claimants are greatly on the increase, and the | *mounted to nearly £500. 


professors of music are more numerous; we 
should, therefore, be prepared to offer our suc- 


Sir Thomas Gladstone proposed “ The health of 
Sir W. S. Bennett ;” Mr. Arthur Helps proposed 


cour to a larger number of those who are in|‘’The Chaplain,” to which the Rev. J. Edmund 


adversity. You will see in the books placed 


before you the excellent character given to the |“ The Ladies.” 
Society by Dr. Barney in the early stages of the | UP 


Society. Let me assure you that the same prin- 


eiples he suggested then influence our conduct at exceedingly effective. 
‘Phere is no waste and no | Delle-Sedie, Mdme. Szarvady, Mr, Carrodus, Mr, 


the present time. 


Cox replied; and Lord William Lennox proposed 
After which the party broke 


The musical arrangements of the banquet were 
Miss Edith Wynne, Sig. 


oxtravagande, and Iouse the language of the|=©- Lloyd, the ladies of the Royal Academy of 


Earl of Derby when Istate that having closely 


Music, and Messrs. W. Coward, Barnby, G. Land, 


studied our affairs and their management, I never F. Walker, und others assisted ; and among other 


came in contact with a Society placed on a sounder 
basis. Before dismissing myself from your atten- 
tion allow me to say a few words important to 
members of my Profession, ‘I fear there is a 
ruling idea that a musician is an improvident 
person: ‘Now, in all professions, and in all phases 
of society, there are those whose taste for 
frugality might be slightly improved (laughter) ; 
but T feel assured that music contributes only the 
ustial contingent, I am aware that the Royal 
Society of Masicians is Assumed to have arisen 
out of the inprovidence of a musician. The case 
of Mr. Kytch and: his two interesting sons crops 
up annually, and probably to our advantage ; but 
Tam sure that no one of us would follow such an 
example to arrange a dozen such Societies. We 
fippeal to you on higher and more legitimate 
ground. We appéal to you on the score of old 
hge, which cannot be stayed, and on the score of 
sickness, which is at the disposal of Providence. 
We appeal to yon to help tho declining years of 
those who, in their tine, have ministered to your 
enjoyment, who have, probably, worked whole 
days and half the night from youth to old age in 


numbers of the program, the glee ‘ Queen of the 
Valley” the canzonet “In radiant loveliness,” 
and song “Sing, Maiden, sing,” (Miss Edith 
Wynne); the chamber trio, ‘‘ Rest thee on this 
mossy pillow,” (the ladies of the Royal Academy) 
“Good night, beloved,” (Mr. E. Lloyd); the 
romanza, “Ah, non avea piu lagrime,” (Signor 
Delle-Sedie,) and the glee, ‘‘Cold is Cadwallo’s 
tongue;” were admirably rendered. The con- 
certed music was under the direction of Mr. 
James Coward and Mr. H. R. Eyer, and the songs 
were accompanied by Mr. C. E. Stephens. The 
grand pianoforte was lent by Messrs. Broadwood 
and Sons. 








THE GERMAN PEACE 





FESTIVAL. 





The Friedensfeat of German Residents in 
London to which allusion has been made in these 
columns came off on Monday, the Ist of May, the 
day, as Professor Max Miiller pointed out, on 
which the Carlovingian monarchs foreshadowed in 
practice the modern limited: monarehy, with all 
grades in the realm fairly represented. The 
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Turnhalle of the German Gymnastic Society in 
Stainton Terrace, Old St. Pancras-road, furnished 
an appropriate and commodious place for the 
festival, which consisted of what may be styled 
an allegorical concert, interspersed with orations, 
and followed by a banquet, which might be called 
a dinner or a supper, according to taste, in short 
a Festive Feed (Festessen as the simple and com. 
modious German has it.) 

It is difficult properly to define the entertain. 
ment in which the chief elements were German 
music and tableaux vivants; but it was easy to 
recognise the dramatic allegory which ran through 
the whole. The performances commenced with 
the first overture “ Friedensleier ” composed and 
directed by Herr Reinecke, of Leipsic, into whose 
hands devolved the conduct of the whole instru. 
mental music of the entertainment, in conse- 
quence of the absence through illness of Mr. Manns, 
of the Crystal Palace Concerts. After a short 
address from the Rev. Dr. Kappel, which was of 
the nature of an invocation, the whole audience, 
with orchestral accompaniment, joined in the 
glorious ‘* Nun danket alle Gott,’ Luther's Te 
Deum in his own vernacular. The Germans in the 
Turnhalle joined in the noble hymn with one 
accord; but in the nature of things their utter. 
ance could not be so full-volumed as that of g 
whole army. ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein” formed 
the appropriate prelude to the first Tableau vivant 
—‘*The call to arms.” Germania seated under 
an oak, was distributing arms to the defenders 
of Germany. Representatives of each nation- 
ality clustered round her, displaying equal 
eagerness to clutch the weapons, as the chords of 
a stirring march from Tannhduser rang in their 
ears. The curtain fell on this tableau, and we 
were left to imagine the warmth of fraternisation 
that ensued among the armed levies, our imagi- 
nation stimulated by the chorus—and the fervour 
of their martial spirit, as symbolised by Kérner's 
glorious “Ode to my sword,” ‘*Du Schwert 
an meiner Linken.” 

The second tableau, introduced by the stirring 
clarion of the Waldmann’s “ Kriegstrompete,” 
was entitled “‘The Warriors’ Farewell,” and 
represented a German village with the soldiers 
who were going vn the war path, taking leave 
of their kith and kin. There was the smithy; 
but the fire was out, and the blacksmith arrayed 
in uniform, a veritable ‘‘ Kutscke,” was kissing 
Gretchen and the little ones. Uhlans were 
consoling sweethearts, fusiliers comforting aged 
mothers, dashing hussars bidding adieu “ to the 
old folks at home”—all to the mournful strains 
of aslow march from that beautiful symphony, 
misnamed ‘* The Power of Sound.” 

Not for a Peace Festival would the realism of 
the battle-field be decorous or appropriate; and 
the andience was distracted from the painful 
conjuring up of the bloody episodes in the war 
drama, first by an address from Professor Mar 
Miller, and then by a tableau emblematic of 
German dis-union supplanted by triumphant 
German unity. With Uhland’s poem, “ Der alte 
Barbarossa,” sung in chorus as prelude, the 
curtain rose on red-bearded old Barbarossa, 
sleeping that long sleep of his which tradition 
has made to endure until the reconstitution of 
the German Empire, his knightsand pages around 
him. The old legend was not followed as to the 
beard growing through the table, or as to the croak 
of the ravens, but the old chief slumbered to musi¢ 
of Weber's symbolical of troubled gropings after 
light, liberty, and freedom. The curtain fell and 
rose again; this time on’ Barbarossa awake— 
wide-awake—grasping his sword and surrounded 
by alert knights and pages, while the fitting 
wusic to the tableau was Beethoven's overture to 
Egmont. 

Now the strains of the march are heard agai, 
but the wailing music of the marching away giv@ 
place to a burst of joyous and triumphant mareh- 
ing music, which must be, surely, the step % 
which victorious men are tramping home. 80oit 





turns out, for the tableau is the village ove 
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again, and there is a kissing and handshaking too, 
not however in dolorous leave-taking, but in 
gladsome greeting. After a short address from 
Mr. Ravenstein, the president of the Turnverein, 
there came the prelude tothe last tableau of all, 
the grand coasummation. The first four verses 
were sung of the beautiful song, “ What is the 
German’s Fatherland?” and the curtain rose with 
appropriate instrumental music, composed for the 
occasion by Herr Reinecke, on Germania receiving 
all the nationalities composing the great German 
Fatherland, as represented by inhabitants of each, 
dressed in distinctive national costume. All 
greet the great mother cordially save one. 
Alsace, whose hand Germania holds lovingly, 
averts her face, half in uncertainty half in 
aversion. The curtain falls and rises again, and 
still the face of Alsace is not towards Germania. 
It falls, and risés a third time, and lo! Alsage is 
nestled lovingly inthe bosom of her great mo- 
ther, the alienation is over and past, and, witha 
burst of gladness, the representatives of the 
German nationalities find their voices and burst 
into the verses which contain the reply to the 
question, What is the German’s Fatherland? 
An appropriate conclusion was found in the most 
glorious finale in the Germau musical répertoire 
—the last movement of Beethoven’s Triumphal 
Symphony in C minor. 








MR. SIMS REEVES AND THE EDIN.- 
BURGH CHORAL UNION. 





On the resumption of the hearing of the action 
brought by Mr. Sims Reeves in the Edinburgh 
County Court against the Choral Union for the full 
payment of an engagement which Mr. Reeves 
partially broke, 

Mr. Thomas Logan Stille, merchant, Glasgow, 
deposed—I am acquainted with Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and was present at the concert in Edinburgh on the 
14th November last. I noticed when Mr. Reeves 
began to sing that he was suffering from hoarseness 
and roughness of voice. He left the platform before 
the concert was finished, and, so far as I remember, 
the last piece he sang was in the tenor and bass 
duet, No, 13 in the first part of the program. 
He seemed to make an effort tosing. remained 
to the end of the concert, and afterwards went with 
Mr. Sullivan, composer of the oratorio performed 
that night, to the Douglas Hotel, and called on Mr. 
Reeves. This was about half-past ten o’clock. Mr. 
Reeves complained very much of being out of sorts, 
and seemed to be in low spirits. He was hoarse, 
and the hoarseness showed itself in his speaking. 
We stayed and had supper with Mr. Reeves. We 
left the hotel about half-past eleven or a quarter 
before twelve o’clock. I saw Mr. Reeves in Glasgow 
next evening. He was still suffering from cold, 
and so hoarse that he was afraid he would not 
be able to sing at the concert on the subsequent 
evening. Mr, Reeves did sing on the Wednesday, 
but not so well as he had done in Edinburgh 
onthe Monday. I heard Mr. Reeves sing on the 
Friday night. He wasin better voice that night 
than he had been on the previous Wednesday and 
Monday, though he was by no means at his best. 
On Saturday he was much worse from the exertions 
of the previous night. 

Mr. Wood said this was all the evidence for the 
pursuer he had to produce in Scotland, and he 
renewed his motion that his Lordship would grant a 
commission to take the evidence of the pursuer and 
other witnessesin London. The Sheriff granted the 
tequest, 





THE ABBE LISZT. 





I. 
A second grand concert was given with more 


through South Germany, giving concerts in 
Munich and Stuttgart. Some of the Munich 
Journals complimented the boy with the name of 
“fa second Mozart,” who actually was able to run 
opposition to Moscheles. Adam Liszt, having 
recommendations from Prince Metternich to 
Cherubini, the celebrated master and conductor of 
the famous Parisian conservatory, found himself 
very much disappointed when his son was 
refused to enter the above-mentioned institute as 
a pupil. Althongh Franz went through a 
thorough examination in every shape and form, Che- 
rubini, who did not take the slightest interest in 
the talented boy, objected to his entering the con- 
servatory on account of being a_ foreigner. 
Whether such a law was in existence, or was 
brought up for some other reason, we will not 
decide here, enough to say father and son felt 
very much disappointed. How very much Franz 
was grieved, might be seen in one of his articles 
published 1854-55 in the ‘Gazette Musicale,” 
De la situation des artistes. 

But these drawbacks turned out better than 
they appeared in the beginning. Paer and 
Reicha, two musicians of great artistical as well 
as personal influence had been witnesses of the 
boy’s examination, and after having made his 
personal acquaintance, patronised him in every 
respect. Many good recommendations, particularly 
those of the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis 
Philippe, King of the’ French, opened for him the 
very best circles of society, and, of course, brought 
him in close contact with the highest aristocracy. 
His artistic merit and his individuality elevated 
him to the position of the celebrated favourite 
pianist oftheday. Thus he increased his financial 
circumstances, and also was highly praised by 
the Parisian Journals of the year 1824 as a 
phenomenal talent. His father made it his 
special task to subdue the effect and influence 
of such early triumphs upon his son’s mind, and 
kept him hard at work at his studies as the 
best remedy against the evil. 

From this time he gave concerts in all the 
larger places of France, and crossed the channel 
several times during 1824 and 1825, the first time 
accompanied by Erard, who patronized him very 
much. In England he also met with unusual 
success. After having returned to Paris he 
studied composition under Reicha, 1826-27. 
In a concert given in Bordeaux, the petulant boy 
introduced a sonata of his own composition as one 
of Beethoven’s, without having this gratuitous 
action noticed by the audience. As one of his 
best products in this period we must mention an 
operetta, called ‘‘ Don Sancho; or, the Castle of Love,” 
which he finished with Reicha’s assistance. Its 
first performance took place towards the end of 
the year 1825, and was several times performed 
with much success at the Royal Academy. 

He went from there on a tour through Switzer- 
land, and the third time to England, everywhere 
received with the same great enthusiasm ; but his 
health commenced to become suddenly very bad, 
and the physicians, who were consulted by his 
father, advised him to try a cure in the watering. 
place of Boulogne. Father and son started for 
this place with the best hopes of Franz's short 
recovery, but instead of quiet and pleasant days, 
he met in Boulogne a hard loss. His father, his 
true friend and teacher, died on the 28th of 
August, 1827. Franz, sixteen years old, stood 
suddenly alone in this world deprived of his pro- 
tector, who always had been taking the greatest 
care of him. It would be superfluous to speak of 
his sorrow, and how deeply the death of his 
beloved father affected him. But the thoughts of 
his mother, whom he adored, gave him new 
strength to bear the loss with fortitudé. Though 





pecuniary success, which also increased the funds 
to defray the expenses for the young Franz’s 
further education. The father intended not only 


_ to have him become a pianist, but also a composer, 


and therefore came to the conclusion to go to 
Paris, where Franz was to receive the last 
musical finish, In the year 1823 they travelled 


far off, residing with her sister in Graz (Steyer- 
mark), to whom she had returned after a short 
stay in Paris of but one year, she hastened back to 
France. He besought her never to part with him, 
and at the same time presented to her quite a 
nice sum, his savings of the last few years, which 


IIT. 
After his return to Paris he fell deeply in love 
with a young lady of beauty and rank; but 
invincible obstacles forced him to renounce her, 
After a hard struggle, sick, and tired of his life, 
he retired from the public, devoting his time 
exclusively to his mother and his library. It was 
at this time, that rumours of his death were spread 
in Paris. With his very religious disposition, 
nursed from his childhood, he found, of course, 
much consolation in religion. ‘Les pdres du 
lésert’’ became his favourite reading, and 
instead of being as formerly tively and gay, he 
inclined more and more to religious fanaticism. 
Paganini, the king of violinists, appeared, and 
his marvellous and bewitching playing induced 
Franz to resume his musical studies which he 
had neglected, and so he commenced to compose 
during the French revolution a “ Sinfonie revolu- 
tionnaire,” but left it unfinished. He again 
retired, and passed quiet days in his solitude, 
increasing his literary as well as musical 
knowledge until 1833, when he intended to leave 
Europe and to emigrate to America. Countess 
d'Agoult, known by the name of Daniel Stern, 
induced him to give up this project and to reside 
in Geneva, Surrounded by afew friends of whom 
we will only mention George Sand, Adolf Picted, 
De Candolle, and Prince Belgiojoso, he lived there 
for some time, uutil Thalberg made his appeare 
ance in Paris, which caused Liszt to return to 
France, and to make the personal acquaintance of 
this great artist. Thalberg’s success was a 
challenge, and at the same time an impulse for 
him to give a series of concerts, in order to show 
to the world the difference between himself and 
his rival. The critics soon decided in his favour. 
A lady of the highest intelligence when asked 
whom she thought greater of the two pianists 
answered, ‘Thalberg is the first, but Liszt is 
certainly the only one.” 
He went to Italy in 1837, where he stayed 
about two years, giving concerts with the greatest 
success in Milan, Venice, Genoa, Florence, and 
Rome. In October, 1839, he left Italy and visited 
Hungary, where he was received with unusual 
enthusiasm. After having given many concerts 
for charitable purposes, a delegation, consisting 
of the nobility, presented him in the name of the 
nation with a sword, Whilst in Germany he 
proved his noble heart and generosity by con- 
tributing one-third of the expenses to Beethoven's 
monument, to be erected in Bonn, which would 
perhaps never have been finished without his kind 
assistance. 
From December, 1841, till March, 1842, heresided 
in Berlin, where he created immense sensation; in 
fact he enjoyed more popularity than any other 
artist before him. Ludwig Rellatab has left us 
quite an interesting description of Liszt’s presence 
in the Prussian Capital, speaking of the great 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants of Berlin, and also 
of the friendship between him and the students, 
for whose benefit he had given several con- 
certs. 

During the following years he visited Russia, 
France, Spain, Portugal, until August, 1846, when 
the commemoration of Beethoven in Bonn took 
place, on which occasion he and Ludwig Spohr 
were the musical conductors, After a long stay 
on the Island of Nonnenwerth on the Rhine, he 
madé a tour through Hungary, Siebenbergen, 
Wallachia, visited Constantinople, and Odessa, 
and having arrived at the climax of his glory as 
a pianist, he entered the career of a composer of 
large orchestral and choral works, which have 
shed no less lustre upon this remarkable man than 
his early life as a great pianist. 
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Mdme. Cabel is expected in London this week 
from Brussels. 





Mr. Sydney Smith’s second recital takes place on 
Wednesday, the 17th inst. 





Mr. Sims Reeves has accepted an engagement to 
sing in English opera at the Gaiety next month. 





Mr. George Linneus Banks-is dangerously ill at 
his residence, Victoria Park. Small hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. 





Kapellmeister Reinecke, during his stay in 
London, has received from the German Emperor 
the civil and distinguished order of ‘‘ The Crown.” 





Among the recent eseapes from Paris are those of 
MM. Seligmann, violoncellist, and Gustave Bertrand; 
the latter, a well-known musical and dramatic 
critic, 





M. Jacques Bauer, the pianist who made s0 
favourable an impression at the Musical Union, has 
played in Dublin the present week with great 
success. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has in the press a new 
biography, entitled “‘ The Kembles,” an account of 
John Philip Kemble and his gifted sister, Sarah 
Siddons. 





The once remarkable prodigy on the piano, 
Master Arthur Napoleon, is now grown to man- 
hood, married, and settled in Rio Janeiro, and is a 
partner of an opulent musical firm, 





Mr. Sothern, we hear, has accepted a piece 
written by Mr. T. A. Palmer, the author of the 
farce ‘‘ Rely on My Discretion,” which for some 
months ran‘ at the Royalty during Miss Oliver's 
reign. 





We regret to record the death of Thalberg, the 
great pianist. The immediate cause of his death was 
inflammation of the lungs, preceded by an attack of 
bronchitis. He had previously enjoyed . robust, 
health, and assiduously cultiyated the yin on his 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Alfred Jaell is now in Geneva, well occupied in 


giving lessons to the aristocratic refugees from 
Paris. He will come to London at the end of the 


following week to play at the Musical Union ang 


New Philharmonic Concerts. 





Mr. Charles Hengler, the well-known circus pro- 
prietor, has taken the block of buildings in Argyll 
Street, Regent Street, known as the Palais Royal, 
and intends converting the same forthwith into a 
cireus. The Lord Chamberlain has granted the 
required license. 





The Universo Illustrato announces the death, at 
Venice, of Signor Angelo Buzzola, a well-known 
writer of sacred music, whose Venetian songs 
are very popular. Signor Buzzola also wrote some 
operas, and amongst them one entitled “ Amleto,” 
which was performed without success, 





Mr. George Moore, the ‘‘ Bones” of the Christy 
Minstrels at St. James’s Hall, has been bitten in 
the arm by a dog, and temporarily disabled. The 
owner of the dog promptly had it shot, and Mr, 
Moore, with a touch of Christian charity, gave hig 
enemy’s body a resting place in his own garden. 





A report of the decease of Mdme. Viardot-Garcia, 
who has been residing in London for some months, 
appeared in an evening contemporary on Saturday, 
and in Sunday’s Observer, on the faith of a letter in 
a Paris journal. We are most happy to be able to 
state that Mdme. Viardot Garcia is in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health. 





The annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund 
is to take place on Saturday, the 13th inst., at 
Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of the Earl 
of Carnarvon. The musical program will be of an 
attractive character. Sir Julius Benedict will pre- 
side, and various artists of eminence have gracefully 
volunteered their services. 





Dr. N. T. Rotscher has died, at Berlin, in his 
sixty-ninth year, after a long illness. He was one 
of the best known of German writers on the theory 
of the dramatic art. His principal works are ‘ Kunst 
der Dramatischen Darstellung,” ‘ Shakespeare in 
seinen hochsten Charaktergebilden,” ‘* Dramatur- 
gische Abhandlungen.”’ For many years he was the 
dramatic critie of the Spener’sche Zeitung. 





The annual distribution of the Beaufoy and 
Mortimer prizes for the encouragement of the study 
of the works of Shakespeare and for proficiency in the 
English language, took place yesterday in the theatre 
of the City of London School. Previous to the dis- 
tribution a series of recitations in German, French, 
and English were given by boys of the sixth form, in 
a manner which reflected great credit upon the Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, the head master, and his coadjutors. 





Signor Ernesto Rossi, the great Italian tragedian 
and actor, whose intended visit to South America 
was lately announced, has been unexpectedly pre- 
ceded by Signor Tommaso Salvini, his confrére and 
rival. Signor Ernesto Rossi left Genoa at the end 
of last month, after receiving from King Amadeus of 
Spain the insignia of Commendatore. » Signor Rossi 
will perform at Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, and 
Monte Video. 

The right of admission to public theatres has just 
been argued before the New York courts on an 
application for a mandamus to compel Mr. Edwin 
Booth to sell tickets to the editors of an obscure 
weekly paper, who had printed a@ slashing criticism 
of his acting, and whom he had beem weak enough 
to exclude from his house.. ‘The mandamus was 
granted, and the weekly paper has had the benefit 
of a large amount of gratuitous advertising. 





Mr. Sothern, we regret to say, is very unwell. 
On Thursday, last week, after appearing as Squire 
Chuckles in the second act of ‘‘ The English Gentle- 
man,” at Birmingham, he was seized with internal 
inflammation, and was unable to proceed with his: 
part, which was read by Mr..L, J. Sefton, who also 





estate near Naples. 


played the character on Friday. At one time Mr. 
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Sothern’s symptoms Were very serious; but he has 
now recovered sufficiently to proceed to Malvern ; 
yest and quiet for a few days will enable him to 
resume his professional engagements. 





The ancient custom of chanting a hymn on the 
top of Magdalen College tower, Oxford, was duly 
carried out on Monday morning at five o’clock by the 
choir, under the direction of the organist, Dr. Stainer. 
For this service the sum of £10 is received out of 
the rectory of Slymbridge, in Gloucestershire. 
Tyadition informs us that previously to the Refor- 
mation a requiem Mass was celebrated at the top of 
the tower every May-day morning, at an early hour, 
for the repose of the soul of Henry VII., who had 
honoured the college with a visit in May. 

The following story is cited as a proof of the 
brilliant attainments of Mdlle. Marie Marimon, the 
débutante at Her Majesty’s Opera, of whom great 
things are anticipated. An opera of Prince Ponia- 
towski’s being on the point of production in Paris, 
Mdlle. Marimon requested him to grant permission 
to M. Duprez to write her some cadenzas, and on 
these being shown to the prince, he exclaimed, ‘ It 
may be all very well to write those passages, but 
who is to sing them?” Mdlle. Marimon solved 
that difficulty to the great delight of the prince, of 
M. Duprez, and of the audience, who were astonished 
at the aplomb with which the charming prima donna 
executed them. 





. 

With his customary consistency, the Lord 
Chamberlain, after having forbidden the perform- 
ance of certain scenes and sentiments in Victorien 
Sardou’s comedy ‘“ Nos Intimes,” has now granted 
his permission for the piece to be played intact, and 
intact it was played last night at the Lyceum. 
What is immoral one year, it seems, becomes moral 
the next—nay, even the lapse of a month marks the 
boundary line between propriety and impropriety in 
the mind of our Censor of Plays. When is the 
stage to be cleared of the anachronism of this 
meddling functionary, who, set up to appoint the 
distinction between right and wrong, cannot main- 
tain his own opinion for two weeks in succession ? 
The office should be abolished: as no one can pos- 
sibly hold it with satisfaction to himself or others. 

The Ballad Society’s Report for 1871 has been 
issued. It comments sharply on some late members 
who have shirked the payment of their subscriptions; 
states that the Society has now recovered from its 
preliminary large outlay for copying or indexing 
all the large collections of ballads in the country; 
and promises for this year at least three volumes.— 
1, The Roxburghe Ballads, Part IIT., with a list of 
180 early ballad-publishers, and their dates; 2. Jyll 
of Breyntford, the Wyll of the Deuyll, the Talk of 
Ten Wives, a Balade or two by Chaucer, &c. (pre- 
sented by the editor) ; 3. Captain Cox, or Laveham’s 
Letter, 1575, with an account of all his books and 
ballads, and a contrast of them with those named 
in the “ Complaint of Scotland,” 1548-9. 





The frequenters of the Alcazar Music Hall at 
Marseilles have been treated to the performance of 
“General Fichton-Khan,” a satire on the ex-Em- 
peror Napoleon, which was very successful in Paris 
during the siege. At the conclusion of the piece on 
Friday there was a great deal of applause from the 
majority of the audience, but two or three non-com- 
missioned officers in the balcony having taken it 
into their heads to hiss, much to the disgust of the 
remainder of the house, a riot began to brew. 


Many are carried on in sheer desperation, some are 
on the verge of insolvency. The boasts of London 
manugers at the time of Mr. Boucicault’s suggestion 
for cheap prices could hardly be made now. There 
are few houses at present that do not rely on the 
power of ‘‘ paper” to produce an audience. In fact 
prospects are extremely bad, and this in face of a 
season which is to bring more visitors to London 
than ever, and an Exhibition which is supposed to 
symbolise universal peace and prosperity. 





A company, which numbers amongst its share- 
holders the names of several well-known play- 
wrights, has been formed for the purpose of 
purchasing a site in the City suitable for the 
erection of a theatre. Several properties were sub- 
mitted to the directors, and they have finally selected 
a block of freehold buildings situated in Goswell 
Street, close by the Aldersgate Street Station. For 
this site, which covers an area of over 9000 super- 
ficial feet, they have offered the sum of £18,000; 
and should this offer be accepted they will proceed 
at oncejwith the erection of a theatre and restaurant 
after the model of the Gaiety Theatre in the 
Strand. The block, which is a square one, is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, having entrance 
accommodation in no fewer than four streets, 


On the same day as the Cooke banquet was held, 
namely Shakespeare’s birthday, the Urban Club 
celebrated their anniversary festival at St. John’s 
Gate. Mr. James Albery, the author of “ The Two 
Roses,” presided, and was supported by a large 
number of the members of the Club and their friends. 
The loyal toasts were given by the Chairman with 
great terseness. ‘‘ The Immortal Memory of Shake- 
speare’’ was given by the Chairman, ‘ Literature, 
Art, and Science ’’ was responded to by Mr. Herand. 
‘‘The Drama and the Stage” was proposed by Mr, 
Daniel, and responded to by Mr. Henry Marston. 
“The Press’? was proposed by Mr. Spencer, and 
acknowledged by Mr. Butterfield. Mr. George 
Perren, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr, Fielding gave their 
services in the musical department; Mr, Braid 
presiding at the piano. 

Mr. Halliwell, according to the Atheneum, has 
had the good fortune to discover evidence that 
Shakespeare acted on two occasions before Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1594, in company with Kemp 
and Burbage, all three being described as ‘‘ Servants 
to the Lord Chamberlain.” Critical students of the 
biography of Shakespeare will at once appreciate 
the significance of these interesting facts. The poet 
was then in his thirty-first year. No record of his 
performances as an actor at so early a period has 
yet been produced, but the circumstance of his then 
being a member of the Lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany is of still greater interest. We now know, 
what hitherto has been merely a conjecture, that the 
great dramatist belonged to that body before the 
Globe Theatre was opened, and when the company 
were performing at Newington the old play of 
‘‘ Hamlet,” the predecessor of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. 





We understand that Mr. Leopold Lewis, the 


actors in ‘‘ Joan of Are” to “‘ speak up,’’ is proceed- 





“Pitch us down those Badinguets,” shouted the 
people in the pit. “ Assassins,’ shricked the others, 
and the disturbance was only put an end to by the 
arrival of a detachment from a neighbouring bar- 


rack, who were obliged to carry off their companions’ 


to protect them from the mob. 





We hear dismal groanings at the state of the 
theatrical market at the present season, and fore- 
bodings as to the disasters which may be expected 


overcrowded with theatres, yet not half-a-dozen 
sould be reckoned as doing a really good business. 


gentleman who was turned out of the Queen's 
Theatre and locked up for requesting one of the 


ing against the management for damages occasioned 
by his arrest and its publication. The trial will in 
all probability come on. Mr. Lewis is a solicitor, 
and complains that the odium of an appearance | mechanical minstrelsy, to amend; their ways, and 
before the magistrates for brawling in a theatre is | would give to many an invalid a measure of grateful 
calenlated to injure him in the estimation of his | quiet. “ We ‘are certain that if Mr. Lowe compels 
clients. For ourselves we shall be yery glad to see| the organ-grinder to take out an annual license 
the “ right to hiss” thoroughly established by law. | let us say £20 ab @ venture, as its proper value—a 
If a playgoer is to be locked up all night in a police | national subscription would speedily supply him 
station for calling ‘‘ speak up” to a mumbling actor, | with any deficit ‘caused by the exodus: of the people 
let us abolish the pretence of judgment altogether, | whose contributions he had inclnded in ‘his esti- 
and do away with applatise too. Tiet ‘us sit in the| mates.” We think so too: at any rate we shall 
theatre as we sit in church, and come away silently, ,be glad to open @ subscription the moment the 
, and criticise under our breath, as a Scotch congrega-| Chancellor of the Exchequer needs it for such a 
Within the next month or six weeks. London is|tion does the “ edifying” capacity of its minister 


| pune ./ But let him ingladg the Cressey bands, 
And if Mr. Lewis deserves to be incarcerated a night bones Meet Nock egaie 4a thie’ oes , with 


—— 
keepers and refreshment buffet attendants, who at 


the back of the dress-circle attempt to lead applause, 
deserve six months at least. 





A meeting of the creditors of Mr, Buckstone, 
under a petition for liquidation by arrangement, was 
held on Wednesday afternoon at the offices of Messrs. 
Lawrence Plews and Co. Mr. Russell, the largest 
trade creditor present, took the chair. Mr. Plews 
presented a statement of affairs which showed a de- 
ficiency of upwards of £10,000. Mr. L. Lumley 
(Lumley and Lumley), Mr. T. H. Wintle (Johnstone, 
Cooper, Wintle, and Evans), Mr. Goren, and Mr, 
Braham represented creditors. Much sympathy 
was exhibited towards Mr. Buckstone, and after a 
lengthened discussion it was resolved to accept a 
composition of 5s. in the pound, Mr. Buckstone to 
pay over to a receiver all his earnings beyond £24 
per week, after payment of current expenses, until 
such compesition is paid. Mr. Buckstone, although 
present, was, with much consideration by his cre- 
ditors, spared the unpleasantness of any formal 
examination. A further meeting for the confirma- 
tion of the proposal will be held. 





Sir Walter Scott’s centenary is now getting into 
working order. The Lord-Provost, magistrates, and 
Council of the City of Edinburgh, the trustees of the 
Scott monument, have agreed to complete the room 
originally designed for a musetim, oat dbundnée of 
interesting relics will speedily be obtained. Thirty 
statues are required to fill the canopied niches 
ronnd the structure, and Messrs.’ Brodie and 
Hutchinson, sculptors, R.8.A., are willing to furnish 
these statues, modelled and executed by themselves, 
and cut out of the best freestone, for £50 per figure. 
The figures will be selected from the leading novels 
and poems of Scott, which afford an ample variety 
of character and costume, and a most interesting 
illustration of national history. It is proposed 
to raise the necessary funds by subscription, each 
subscriber of one guinea and upwards to be presented 
with a sheet containing photographs of all the 
statues. A committee has been formed in Edinburgh 
for the above purposes, under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. William Law; Lord) Provost, James 
Ballantyne, Esq., honorary secretary. In this good 
work, in which we trust and believe Scotland will do 
its duty, England is invited to take a share. We 
feeksure Englishmen -will respond to the appealy A 
Loridon Auxiliary Committee is in course of forma- 
tion. Of this committee Dr. Charles Mackay will 
act as vice-president, and Colin Rae Brown, Esq., 
as honorary secretary. 





The Daily News has a suggestion respecting a 
substitution for'the match’ duty and the twopence 
income tax, which ought to commend itself to every 
musician and loyer of music. It proposes that Mr. 
Lowe should tax street-organs. ‘We should,” says 
our contemporary, “in taxing barrel-organs, be 
raising money not from thoge who are for us, but 
from those who are against us; and if the despoiling 
of the Amalekite should force him to leave the 
country, who would hot pay liis' share of the loss 
that the revenue would in consequence suffer? We 
confess that of all the subjects for taxation which 
have been placed before us, this’ one, if it does not 
entirely satisfy the understanding, appeals most to 
the feelings. Fall many a ‘time ‘the orgah-grinder 
has triumphed over the irritated householder, 
despite Mr, me mas tty Wn = ent int ce 
Sh Wi fohods "dee re. Ln ole of 


coercion which would cause the professors of 
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the Pickelhaube, but as fat-faced ‘and leaden and 
discordant as of yore, and a trifle cheekier through 
moral consciousness of full-ended deutsche Einig- 
keit. If Mr. Lowe would only tax these fellows, a 
grateful chorus would resound from many a tortured 
home. 





The innocence displayed in the following para- 
graph taken from a contemporary, may raise a 
passing smile :— 

** The Times newspaper has made use of a new 

word which should be registered and remembered. 
In an article thoroughly condemnatory of the 
financial principles of the Government, and written 
with extraordinary vigour, Mr. Disraeli is said in 
the House of Commons * to gird” at Mr. Gladstone. 
This is an admirable word and very expressive. It 
is not exactly aa snarl or a taunt. We can see the 
lips thrust out and the snort of defiance which is 
conveyed in the new verb ‘to gird.”” Mr. Anthony 
Trollope is the only writer of fiction who uses this 
excellent word, which, we believe, was invented by a 
well-known journalist in quite recent times. But 
with all due deference to the Times, the word is not 
epelt correctly. Itshould be ‘to gurd,’ not‘ to gird. 
It is far more expressive.” 
Not the least amused among those who have read 
the foregoing must have been the writer of the Times 
article, who certainly never thought he was inventing 
a neologism in using so common a verb as “ gird.” 
If the author of the above fancied discovery will 
turn to any ordinary dictionary, he will find that to 
gird simply means to gibe, to utter sarcasms, and by 
no means conveys the thrusting out of lips andthe 
snorting which however natural to schoolgirls over 
their quarrels would not become the leader of the Op- 
position in a parliamentary debate. And to gird is so 
far from a neologism that Shakespeare usesit. ‘* Men 
of all sorts take a pride to gird at me,” he says. 








THALBERG. 





Sigismond Thalberg was born at Geneva, in 
January, 1812, aud died at Naples, in April, 1871. 
He was the natural son of the Prince Dietrichstein 
of Vienna, The German biographers erred in 
stating that he was placed under Hummel. Thalberg 
was always willing to admit that he received his 
instruction on the pianoforte from the first bassoon 
player of the Imperial Opera, and in harmony and 
counterpoint from Sechter. At the age of sixteen 
he published his first works, characteristic of a 
style afterwards more fully developed. During a 
short sojourn in Paris he nad lessons of Pixis, and 
in London of Moscheles. Of his mode of enveloping 
a melody in arpeggio harmony with brilliant figures 
of variations and accompaniment the present 
generation has had ample opportunity of judging. 
‘Either by the natural conformation of his hands 
or by the most felicitous practice he acquired an 
equality of touch and amazing division of his 
fingers, which enabled him to dispose a harmony 
in a manner as extended and effective as the 
modern orchestra. By means of the elasticity and 
control which he displayed in his touch, the 
prodigious power of his wrists, the exquisite bril- 
liancy of his tone, and the rapidity and certainty 
with which he passed from one distant interval to 
another, he so separated the different features of 
his accompaniment that his performance had truly 
the effect of four hands, rather than the usual 
allotment given to an ordinary being.” Besides 
vocal pieces, and upwards of seventy works for the 
piano, he produced two Italian operas, which latter 
had no very great success, At the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 Thalberg’s Report upon Pianofortes 
(vide p. 826, Class X a) excited great attention. It 
gave a thorough history of the structure, capacity, 
effect and progress of the clavecin and pianoforte, 
and elicited the highest encomiums from the Prince 
Consort, who approved of the award to Erard’s inven- 
tion of the repetition touch. After retiring from play- 
ing in public he lived chiefly on his property in the 
vieinity of Naples. He was married to a daughter of 
the great Lablache, who now suryives him, At the 
Polytechnic School in Vienna he was well educated, 
and until his marriage the Palace of the Prince, 
his father, was his chief residence in Vienna. In 
manners, though somewhat reserved, he was genial 
and well-bred, and he was universally respected, 





THE EXHIBITION MUSIC. 


Monday, the first of May, was a grand day for 
music in the metropolis. Notwithstanding all the 
pomp, and emblazonry of the State opening of the 
Exhibition—the presence of royalty—and almost 
every one whose name is enrolled in the illustrious 
catalogue of the doings in art and science—the 
musician was the prominent character of the day. 
There were bands here and bands there, music from 
all the civilized nations of the earth, and the sons of 
harmony advanced in no unmistakeable terms a 
delightful commentary on the text, ‘‘ See how we 
Christians (musicians) love each other.” From the 
military orchestra was poured forth some of the 
choicest specimens of the best composers, and from 
one band, we had the pleasure of hearing a Bach 
prelude and fugue, given in first-rate style and with 
corresponding effect. Where so much was done 
well—with good will, and the utmost desire to 
please, it would be most ungracious to find fault ; 
still we regretted that as a metrical psalm was fixed 
upon to open the festival and its gay procedure, no 
English tune could be found worthy of the occasion. 
As a choral, Zingarelli’s melody of ‘‘ God preserve 
the Emperor,” is but of a mild and unexciting tone, 
and, heard in its best way, never produces much 
result. On Monday, the choir was at some distance 
from the accompanying instrumentalists, and from 
want of rehearsal the singers went one way, and the 
players of instruments another. Ultimately there 
was an union of time and motion, and the misunder- 
standing passed away when some half of the psalm had 
been got through. After the immediate operation 
of opening the Exhibition had been accomplished, 
the soldier-musicians set themselves down fairly to 
work, and the bands did their best, both as to the 
selection of the music and the way in which it was 
performed. It is, we believe, admitted that the 
faculty of imagination belongs to man alone, and 
Mr. Darwin, we opine, hearing the exquisite results 
in music of the faculty peculiar to the human con- 
stitution would have no small trouble in harmonizing 
the musical doings of the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla with the realizations of Mr. Godfrey and Mr. 
Smythe. Even, for the nonce, deposing imagination 
and setting up for the sake of argument that the 
music of Monday was simply the issue of the under- 
standing—the mere end of rules, and the power of 
judging according to sense—there was so much 
poetry in the reason, and so much of realistic 
element in the sense, that we think Mr. Darwin 
must have been not a little puzzled, and somewhat 
disposed to go over his datw again and to hunt up 
for fresh facts and reassuring logic. 

The speciality of the day was of course the music 
made to order, and bringing into juxtaposition the 
great schools of Italy, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. The great artist knows nothing of rivalry, 
vanity, self-interest, or motive which tends to pro- 
duce work hastily, and therefore of a perishable 
kind. He knows that while fancy is ever changing 
and restless, the penetrative imagination is contem- 
plative, relying on absolute truth, and always cast- 
ing on one side that which he does not truly feel 
and cannot make itself felt. He is ever serious 
because he has definite purpose, and he abjures 
manufacturing and modification because he has to 
bring something into life and strong enough to create 
sympathetic emotion. It is difficult to retain self- 
command and perfect ease when exalted into the 
prominent position of representative of a school; 
and nothing short of heroic feeling and rightness of 
conduct in the matter can prevent the artist losing 
a just consciousness of his position and thus missing 
the mark, Catholicity in art has for the time 
isolated him, and the sense of his anomalous situa- 
tion must be crushed out of him, or he will have no 
freedom of will and no undisturbed command of his 
normal power. 

The special compositions of Monday were a 
hymn by the Chevalier Pinsuti, a motet by Gounod, 
an overture-march by Dr. Hiller, and a dramatic 
cantata by Mr, Arthur Sullivan. The Chevalier 
Pinsuti cast his hymn in the form of the con- 
gregational choral, but this form is not a growth 
of his country, for both metrical psalm and 
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Lutheran choral are compositions foreign to the 
Southern blood, and beyond the grasp of the 
Southern composer. Further, mere cleverness 
will not make a choral; it is a special gift, ang 
short as it is, demands unity, depth, clearness 
decision, and a union of the powers of the intellect 
with those of the imagination. The imagination jg 
fettered by a law—the law of the choral—a partial 
conception of the law is a failure in the intellectual] 
exercise, and therefore a disturbance of the imagi- 
nation. Hence we failed to trace in the Italian 
choral of Monday that broad and well poised stream 
which the Chevalier Pinsuti is so accustomed to 
give us in obedience to his schooling and nature. 
True it is there was no doubt or confusion, but the 
composer had fastened himself down to an idea— 
novel and foreign to bis modes both of thought and 
work, and his long-tried experience was of no use 
tohim. His materials were gathered together for 
a purpose, but they acted only as a restraint, and 
took away all love in the work, all utterance of 
passion, every high mark of power, and that feeling 
which gives birth to beauty. The composition 
pleased, although an imperfect illustration of a 
charming and excellent composer. 

Gounod realized his situation, and was every way 
true to its solemn grandeur. A prophet in song— 
like Jeremiah of old—in love for his country and 
horror at its dismemberment, if not its destruction, 
he breathed forth a true litany of grief and desolation, 
if not indeed of despair, with all the tenderness of 
affection, earnestness of faith, and with that mystery 
of power whiclf only he who perceives and feels 
rightly can command. The distress and darkness 
of his theme necessarily threw all his thoughts into 
the deep and broad current peculiarly fitting to the 
building in which it was heard. His mental con- 
dition necessarily affected the means he employed, 
and thus he went on elevating by degrees the inten- 
sity of the scene until he came to the final entreaty, 
the passionate litany, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
turn thee unto the Lord thy God,” which he unveiled 
with an intensity of breadth and power we never 
heard equalled: The crescendo was enormous, the 
movement just suited to the character of the great 
hall, which was one mass of sound, fine, pure, and 
heart-affecting harmony. To record that this motet 
was ingenious and learned, dignified and masterly, 
striking and original, is a most inadequate mode of 
describing a composition which by its tenderness, 
its high purport, its increase of power and feeling in 
progress, and its perfection in mechanism, marks 
the French school of musical composition, when 
in the hands and heart of a workman such as Charles 
Gounod, as a great fact in art, and one which all 
true artists may well lament to see so obscured, and 
oftentimes so maltreated and abused. M. Gounod 
has the power to re-create the musical taste of the 
nation, and we hope he may live to shame those 
who at present seem to live only to corrupt it. 

The movements were well rendered by the choir, 
numbering nearly 800 voices, and the solo was sung 
by Madame Conneau, and with all the feeling de- 
manded by the composer. Madame Conneau is the 
distinguished and accomplished amateur so well 
known in Paris as the leader of all the good music 
heard at the Imperial Court. 

Dr. Hiller’s march is clever as a composition, but 
in spirit it is the march of the small. The tread of 
the German in these days is anything but Lilli- 
putian. As artit is good; as the German march it 
isa bitter failure. Wagner understands far more 
clearly the effect of the head, hands, and feet of the 
Teuton. When are we to hear his ‘ Kaiser 
Marsch” in this grand Hall? And when from the 
Household Bands the Titanesque movements that 
lie here and there in his operas? If Mr, Smythe 
can give us a Bach prelude and fugue, surely a scene 
now and then from one of Wagner’s great instru- 
mental inventions is not altogether impracticable. 

The situation of Mr. Arthur Sullivan was more 
than ordinarily trying, and one, but for the fear of 
disobliging his friends, that he would in all 
probability have gladly avoided. It is very rare for 
a young man to be representative of a school, for in 
all young work there must be necessarily much 
imperfection and inexperience. To gay of bis 
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cantata that there was much quantity and little 
quality would be to condemn ungenerously ; but fo 
say if there had been less quahtity and more of 
quality would be to record an agreeable fact, and 
one with which the audience of Monday would fully 
have sympathised. There is something in Mr. 
gallivan, but at present there is a good deal not in 
him which ought to be there, if he is to take the 
position his friends anticipate, and which his 
enemies contend he already holds. For we assure 
Mr. Sullivan that those who herald his performances 
as super-excellent, and lavish every attribute of 
commendation upon him, are not those in whom 
he ought to trust, or in whose opinion there is 
any safety. Although perhaps not best adapted 
for the great arena of the Albert Hall, the 
dramatic cantata he has set to music is ingenious 
in idea, and carried out by the poet with all the 
experience of wise head and practised hand. In 
Mr. Sullivan’s music, as in all youthful essays, 
there are two characters, that which is his own, and 
that which is the effervescence of music with which he 
has been pleased, and become to a certain extent 
stereotyped in his thoughts: but, whichever way 
he writes, we must say to his praise that he is 
generally easy and natural, and rarely, if ever, 
affecting the sublime. Although placed as we have 
said, ina most difficult position, he has acquitted 
himself creditably, and no doubt done his best to 
maintain his own repttation, and the musical 
honour of his country, We record this with the 
opinion that there may be more in him than has 
yet appeared, and with the hope that patience and 
hard work may tend to realize the expectations of 
his admirers. 

The Choral force together with the Band num- 
bered little short of 1000. The Concert opened 
with the overture to the “ Freischiltz,”’ and closed 
with that to ‘* Semiramide” by Rossini. These were 
superbly given under the bfton of Sir Michael 
Costa; but with such a force of vocalists the audience 
yearned for a chorus from the master spirit of all 
choral unity, and the ‘ Hallelujah,” would have 
proved a great boon to all present. 














CRITICS AND ORITICASTERS. 





“Q.” of the Atheneum, sedulously engaged for 
the last two or three months in stirring up a nest 
of hornets, may congratulate himself on the 
likelihood of soon achieving what was to be expected. 
He has succeeded in rousing Mr. Tom Taylor, and 
of exciting Mr. Charles Reade to the usual pitch of 
fury in which that gentleman, otherwise than in his 
novels, comes before the public. Mr. Taylor’s anger 
is natural: he has been flagitiously and somewhat 
unfairly treated by “Q.”” When a man hag done a 
good amount of hard and meritorious work in life, 
and has earned the sweets that wait on success it is apt 
to stir his bile to seo himself set down as a mere 
Vamper-up of greater men’s labour, a simple veneer- 
worker who touches only the surface of things. 


Mr. Tom Taylor is in this position, having beenthus|He then goes on to claim (as in the ease 


assailed. Conscious of having done good work in 


his time, and of being respected as not only the| treatment of what he 
readiest adapter but one among the few skilful] of sentiment and personages and action. ‘In 


writers of high-class nativedramas—tragedy to wit— 


whom we have; perhaps the only tragic writer left : | in nothing else,” he says, ‘the puniest playwright, 
he may be pardoned for feeling hurt at the wholesale | who adapts a novel or a predecesgor’s piece, may 
charges brought against him, charges denying}claim fellowship with Shakespeare. 
every claim to originality except in one melancholy | borrowed his subjects so freely and widely as the 
instance. For this is what ‘*Q’s” article amounts to. 
Mr. Taylor is ‘the great foster-father of the Gallie | to lay under contribution even the plays of earlier 
His plays ‘‘owe something to somebody | English writers; re-casting them, and giving the 
9H He can produce “ fifty | breath of his own life to their dead bones.” That 
original plays a year” from the resources of conti-| is quite true; but then genius is its own apology, 
, With all this he “does not| and what was permitted to Shakespeare is not per- 
improve what he emends.”’ He is ‘* educated above | mitted to everybody who writes for the stage. The 
‘ He is| example of Shakespeare might be made the excuse 
too demonstratively & scholar,” but ‘ never| for bad metre, silly puns, coarseness amounting to 
exhibits originality of intellect.” As for the sources | indecency, and a number of other faults, which are 

of his plays, they are ascribed in a damaging j not to be weighed against Shakespeare's worth, but 
imaginary conversation held between the writer} would certainly be weighed against any other 

“Q” and a critical friend whom he has sat next on 

the first night of one of Mr. Taylor's new pieces. 
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fact must be quoted to make the history of Mr. Tom 
Taylor's grievance complete. 


“ Surely,” said I, ** 4 Sheep in Wolf's Clothing’ 
was written by Mr. Taylor?” ‘ Ah,” said my new 
friend, evidently commiserating my ignorance, ‘I 
perceive you have not read ‘ Une Femme qni déteste 
son Mari,’ by Mdme. de Girardin.” ‘ Well,” said I, 
“what of ‘ Still Waters Run Deep?’”’ “ There is a 
sort of thing called ‘ Le Gendre,’ by OC. de Bernard,” 
was the reply. ‘I suppose you will admit that the 
drama ‘To Oblige Benson’ is the creation of the 
gentleman whose name appears on the title-page ?”’ 
I remarked. ‘You have never read ‘Un Service 
4 Blanchard,’”’ was the rejoinder. ‘ Well, what of 
‘The Hidden Hand?’?” was my next question. 
‘The scene is in Wales, and the persons of the drama 
are Welsh.” ‘I refer you to ‘ L’dieule,’ by D’Emery 
and Edward,” was the reply, ‘Surely you will 
admit that ‘ Payable on Demand’ is the invention of 
Mr. Tom Taylor?” I asked.—** I take the liberty of 
referring you to ‘ Feurige Kohlen,’” was the curt 
reply.—I then instanced ‘ Babes in the Wood,” ‘* An 
Unequal Match,’ and ‘ Victims.’—‘ It is clear to 
me,’’ said my interlocutor, * that M. Cormont was 
before your time.”—I began to be confounded. 
‘*May I ask you,” said I, turning to my informant, 
and looking him steadily in the face, ‘if you have 
seen the play entitled ‘* Nine Points of the Law’?" 
“T have,” was the reply of my imperturbable in- 
formant, ‘‘and I have also read ‘ Clover Cottage,” 
by Savage.”—‘'I suppose I need not inform you,” 
continued my communicative friend, ‘‘ that Mdme. 
Pfeiffer had something to do with ‘ ’Twizt 
Aze and Crown;’ that Mr. Gilbert is not al- 
together acquainted with ‘Mary Warner;’ that 
‘ Plot and Passion’ was claimed by John Lang ; and 
that Mr. Taylor’s most popular drama, ‘ The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man,’ is a version of MM. Brisbarre and 
us’s ‘Zconard?’” All this information was not 
altogether new to me; still, I desired to encourage 
the conversation. ‘‘ May I venture to ask,” said I, 
“if you have reason to suppose the drama we are 
now witnessing is derived from uy foreign ori- 
ginal?” My friend was expanding his crush-hat. 
‘* Certainly not,” he replied with emphasis, pointing 
to the stage, whereon they were roasting Mrs. 
Rousby; ‘I know no other dramatic author who, 
left to himself, would conceive the notion of pre- 
senting before an audience such brutal realism 
as that.” 

It will be noticed that the above list includes 
nearly all the principal productions of Mr. Taylor— 
all of those on which he has reason to pride himself 
and which have made him a representative dra- 
matist. If the above ascription be true, then Mr, 
Taylor’s merit as an original dramatist falls to the 
ground. But this is what Mr. Taylor denies. In 
a letter of remonstrance to the Atheneum on the 
following week, he says : 

*¢Out of the hundred plays, more or less, which 
I have given to the stage, not more than ten are 
derived from French sources of any kind, and that 
of these ten not more than half are adaptations of 
French dramas—the others being founded on French 
stories or incidents mentioned in French history 
or memoirs. I leave it to the judgment of any of 
your readers who may be conversunt. with the his- 
tory of our stage, presont or past, if this proportion 
of original to second-hand works supports the 
charge, which it seems the whole object of the 
article to fix upon me, of special sin in ‘ conveying’ 
from the French and entire lack of originality.” 


of the ‘“ Zicket-of-Leave Man”) originality in 
has © taken—originality 


this free appropriation of his subject-matter if 


No one 


great master of all dramatists: he did not scruple 
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admirable for its coolness and for the absence of 
perceptible resentment. 

“T have invented many of my subjects—I have 
borrowed several: in my printed plays I have in- 
variably mentioned the source to which I am 
indebted for my story. Of my longer comedies 
and dramas,—' Victims,’ ‘The Unequal Match,’ 
‘The Contested Election,’ ‘ The Overland Route,’ 
* Payable on Demand,’ ‘ Helping Hands, ‘ The 
Babes in the Wood,’ and ‘The American Cousin,’ 
are strictly of my own invention, subjects as well 
as treatment. In the case of other pieces, like 
‘ Plot and Passion,” * Masks and Faces,’ ‘ The 
King’s Rival,’ - The Loves of a Life, I have 
worked in partnership, but may claim, at least, 
half the honours of invention, as well as dra- 
matic treatment. In others, as ‘ Still Waters 
Run Deep,’ ‘ Retribution,’ ‘ The House and the Home,’ 
and ‘ The Fool’s Revenge,’ I have worked on themes 
supplied by the plays or novela of others, But, 
wherever I have done this I maintain that comparison 
of my work with that on which it is founded, will 
show that I have nowhere confined myself to 
the functions of the mere reproducer of another 
man’s thoughts in another language, but that I 
have thought for myself, and engrafted dramatic 
shoots of my own growing upon the stocks which 
I have transplanted. I have to set your critic 
right on several matters of fact connected with 
the originality of the few of my plays which he 
has referred to by name. ‘Payable on Demand’ 
is entirely my own. I know nothing of the play 
called ‘Feurige Kohlen,’ to which he refers as 
having suggested it. While ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ 
‘An Unequal Match,’ and ‘ Victims,’ are perfectly 
free from any debt, whether for subject or treatment, 
to M. Cormon, or any other person."’ 

The above reply is perfect in its effect, being 
quiet, gentlemanly, and to the point. Enter now a 
ravening Lion on the scene, in the person of Mr. 
Charles Reade. Mr. Reade is ninety-nine times as 
angry as Mr. Tom Taylor at the treatment of the 
latter. A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous irate, 
and Mr. Reade has in his time been bantered for 
his lack of originality. But in one thing at least he 
is thoroughly original—his power of invective. 
There never was so péwerful a man for calling 
names. He writes to the Atheneum a letter charged 
with epithets like a bombshell with gunpowder, and 
the Atheneum drops it as hastily as though the 
shell were alive. In fact the letter is suppressed. 
But it is so very forcible, and in parts so very good 
that we must find room for extracts. 

First then to do justice to Mr, Tom Taylor, we 
will give Mr. Reade’s estimation of him, founded on 
personal knowledge. It is generous, but at the same 
time it is just. 





Mr. Tom Tartor 

‘First distinguished himself as a scholar; ob- 
tained a fellowship at Trinity College, Gam- 
bridge. ‘‘Mutatis studiis” he wrote for the 
theatre; and his early pieces were nearly all 
original, though, at that time, originality was rarer 
than now. Between the years 1852 and 1856 I had 
myself the honour of working with him on four 
original dramas. I found him rich in knowledge, 
fertile in invention, and rapid in execution. Of late 
years he has been a very busy man; he is the head 
of a public office, and the nation takes the cream of 
his day: he is a steady contributor to the Times and 
to Punch, has published two biographies of great 
research, and yet has contrived to write many good 
dramas in prose and verse, The mind ig finite, so 
is the day; and I observe that, writing for the 
stage, in the mere fragments of his time, he now 
invents less, and imitates more, than he did some 
years ago. But, taking his whole career, the title 
of a dramatic inventor cannot be honestly denied 
him. He may not be a dramatist of the highest 
class—what living Englishman is?—but he re- 
sembles the very highest in this, that he sometimes 
adapts or imitates, without servility, and sometimes 
invents. This accomplished writer in so many 
styles is the only man who of late years has filled a 
theatre by poetical dramas. His last is “ Joan of 
Are.” 


Turning from this study, Mr. Reade studies “ Q,” or 
as he prefers to call him in a line by itself, 
MR. Q. 

We do not care to print all he says about Mr. Q; 
but among epithets he applies “ shrimp,” and 
“gnob” and “ criticaster ” to the tribe represented 
by “Q.” As for the burning of Joan of Are, it is 
thoroughly good art, and has been done before. 


‘* What these ropers in the back slums of 
mag gi ted realism, has 





But we must let Mr. Tom Taylor give direct eon- 
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and the most squeamish of the civilized world. 
Joan of Arc was one of Rachel's characters, and in 
her hands was burned to death night after night. 
The burning was represented with what a critic 
would call ‘terrible fidelity,’ a criticaster ‘brutal 
realism.’ She stood on a small working platform 
arranged to fall about two feet to a stop; the effect 
was truthful, but appalling; for, when the fire had 
burned a little time, the great actress, who did 
nothing by halves, turned rigid, and seemed to fall 
like a burnt log from her supports. It conveyed, and 
was intended to convey, that the lower extremities 
had been burned away, and the figure dropped into 
the flames. Of course the curtain fell like light- 
ning then, and up to the moment preceding that 
awful incident, the face of the actress shone like an 
angel's, and was divine with the triumph of the 
great soul over the flames that were destroying the 
mortal body. 

** Believe, me, sir, no author, French or English, 
can give his actress a nobler opportunity than this 
of rising to the level of Poetry and History. 

‘* As to the notion that death by fire is unfit to be 
presented coram populo, this is the chimera of a 
few Anglo-Saxon dunces afflicted with the known 
intellectual foible of their race, the trick of drawing 
distinctions without a difference; in other words, 
the inability to generalize. Death by fire is neither 
more nor less fit to be presented faithfully, than 
death by poison, or cold steel. Only the death of 
Joan d’Are by fire, with her rapt eyes fixed on the 
God she is going to, is of a grander and more 
poetical nature than the death of Hamlet or of 
Macbeth. 

‘* That the performance of this great scene at the 
Queen's Theatre suggested nothing nobler and more 
poetic to ‘Q.’ than an actress roasted, is not the 
fault of Mr. Taylor, nor of History, which dictated 
the situation. 

**No Frenchman was ever the hog to comment on 
the same situation in a similar spirit, and I am 
therefore driven reluctantly to the conclusion, that 
the brutal nation, which burned the maid of Orleans, 
is still, in some respects, at the bottom of mankind.” 


“Hog” and “dunce” are in Mr. Reade’s most 
charming manner : “ criticaster’’ moreover is a really 
good word. It is disappointing not to find the 
term ‘‘ vermin ”’ in the present letter: ‘‘ shrimp” is 
not up to Mr. Charles Reade’s usual vituperative 
mark, He grows mild as the years advance; but 
even in mildness he is Leonine still. What can be 
grander than the following? 


** When little men, with little heads, little hearts, 

little knowledge, little sensibility, and great vanity, 
go into a theatre, not to take in knowledge and 
humanity, but to give out ignorance and malice, not 
to profit by their mental superior, but to disparage 
him, they are steeled against ennobling influences, 
and blinded to beauties however obvious. But the 
retribution is sure. ‘Depreciation’ is the writer's 
road to ruin. Men rise, in our difficult art, by the 
divine gift, and the amiable habit, of appreciation : 
to appreciate our gffted contemporaries, is to gather 
unconsciously a thousand flowers for our own basket. 
The depreciator despises his gifted cotemporaries, 
and so gathers nothing but weeds and self-deception. 
The appreciator makes a nate, a fortune, and @ 
signature. The depreéiator ticklés his awn "ae: 
but gets to admire nothing, feel nothing, crgate 
nothing, and be nothing—but a cypher signed by an‘ 
Initial.” 
There is a large amount of truth in the foregoing, 
and it is so pungently put that we leaye Mr, Reade 
at his best in leaving him here. His signature 
follows: in fact the last sentence is climactic; and 
our old admiration for Charles Reade—an admira- 
tion extending in some measure even to his foibles 
—grows intenser as we peruse it. 








SPIRITS AWAY FROM HOME. 

Mr. Home the Spiritist leader and prophet 
appears to have suffered a salutary defeat at the 
hands of the Russian savants. As our readers 
know, a trial of those phenomena impudently 
deemed “' spiritual " was offered by Mr. Home to the 
scientific men of St, Petersburg, and accepted by 
them. Some years ago Mr. Home made ‘the same 
sort of proposal to the late Professor, Faraday, 
Professor Tyndall, and our own physitists; but 
it was contemptuously declined: those gentle- 
men feeling that ‘their sod ds too valuable to 
waste in proving that a juggler is not ted By 
occult forces of nature, and that hunibug is non- 


of Home, we might have Mr. Hermann and the 
Wizard of the North daring science to explain 
the secret of the bottle-trick, and the production of 
feather-beds from silk hats. Our physicists are too 
busy for such nonsense. But in St. Petersburg the 
members of the University took a serious view of 
the matter, and responded to Home’s challenge by 
appointing a scientific committee and fixing on the 
University as the place to hold the séance. A 
professor of chemistry, a professor of physiology 
(both members of the Imperial Academy of Science), 
a professor of physics, and another professor of 
physiology attended in addition to the Committee, 
and their investigations are now officially published 
in the St. Petersburg Gazette. Mr. Home has denied 
that the result of these séances is in any way 
adverse to his pretensions; but the signed protocol 
of these doctors and professors, now officially 
published, proves, in familiar language, that Home 
has been ‘‘ done,”’ and that the hanky-panky calcu- 
lated to impose on nervous ladies in the dark was 
impotent in presence of shrewd men of science 
sitting round a glass table. The report of the first 
meeting runs thus: 


‘* The séance was opened at half-past nine in the 
evening of the 22nd of March, 1871, in one of the 
rooms of the Physical Cabinet of the Univeasity of 
St.j Petersburg. The temperature of the room, in 
the middle of which stood a table covered with a 
green cloth, was 14 degrees to 15 degrees Réaumur. 
In answer to a question from Professor Zion as to 
whether the construction of the table had any 
influence on the success of the manifestations, Mr. 
Home said that it was indifferent to him of what 
material it was made. The cloth was remoyed, and 
they all sat down. The table was made of plate- 
glass, it stood on four feet, and was 15 feet 10 inches 
long by 3 feet 6 inches broad. A white sheet was 
spread on the floor, so that the light from two 
candles placed on the glass surface brilliantly 
illuminated all the space beneath, and the feet of 
those who were seated could be seen by all present. 
They sat in the following order; Mr. Home on one 
side, between Mr, Tchebisheff and M. Zion; 
opposite him M, Ovsiannikoff; on the right of the 
latter, was Dr. Pelikau, and on his left M. Boutleroff. 
M. Aksakoff was seated at one end and Baron 
Meyendorff at the other. 

“At the request of Mr. Home all the gentlemen 
placed their hands upon the table, and during the 
whole time they all paid strict attention to his 
remarks with reference to placing their hands, to 
not having their attention diverted from the object 
of the meeting by private conversation, &c. 

‘Fifteen or twenty minutes after the beginning of 
the séance Mr. Home remarked a visible oscillation 
of the table, which affected the flame of the candles 
standing on it. M. Zion explained this by the 
trembling of the hands upon the table; he himself 
felt a slight contraction in the muscles of the middle 
and little finger. Mr. Home did not accept this 
explanation, but took the motion for a precursor of 
the coming phenomena. ‘The oscillation of the 
table soon left off, and shortly afterwards he drew 
attention to the iticreased rapidity of his pulse. Dr. 
Pelikau ‘calctlated that the number of Mr. 
Home’s pulsations was 100 a minute. — It 
appeared however, that there was an_ in- 
crease in the number of pulsations of several 
other gentlemen present, caused by the heightened 
temperature of the room. Dr. Pelikau, showed 
that M. Zion’s pulse was also 100, and M. 
Ovsiannikoff's 95. Thirty or forty minutes after- 
wards Mr. Home declared that he felt a peculiar 
current in the air, having in his opinion a similar 
signification to that of the oscillation of the table. 
Attributing this current to an open pipe, M. Zion 
closed it. Mr. Home next declared that he heard 
some slight raps on the table, but they were not 
heard by anybody else. An hour had elapsed since 
the beginning of the séance, and there had been no 
manifestations either in the table or in the room. 
Mr. Home then proposed that they should try to 
change the weight of the table by the influence of 
the will of those present. On weighing the table by 


abinet, M. Zion found that, withthe. 
upon jt, it weighed about 75lbs,; but in spite of the 
will of Mr. Home and the other persons presen 
this yo was not at rs increased, . M. Boutlero 
equally unsuccessful when he tried the experi- 
ent. They all rémainéd Bitting round the table 
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preparations for the séance} at the! 





a 
request of the committee, had been undertaken by 
M. Zion. The choice of the place, the preparation 
of the table, of the instruments, &c., had been left 
to him, and neither Mr. Home nor his witnesses 
had any knowledge of them. All the rooms sur. 
rounding the one in which the committee met were 
at ten o'clock in the morning locked and sealed by 
M. Zion, who kept the keys himself.” 


This is sigued by Pelikau, Doctor; Ovsiannikoff, 
Professor; Tchebisheff, Professor; Zion, Professor, 
It is not wonderful that the glass table should haye 
been too much for Home, and that shivering 
candles and throbbing pulses should have no 
effect on men who know all about ventilators 
and the action of temperature on the pulse, 
What strikes one as funny is the idea of 
the most intellectual men in Russia sitting 
round a table for two hours, waiting for a viola. 
tion of the laws of nature. Of course the 
violation did not come; nor could it even be simu. 
lated. The failure took place on the 22nd March, 
M. Zion takes up the tale in a letter to the St, 
Petersburg Gazette :— 


* After the failure of the first trial, at the request 
of Mr. Home the committee resolved to assemble 
for a second meeting on the 23rd of March. In the 
evening of that day Mr. Home sent word that he 
could not come on accoufit of illness; on the 24th 
he requested that the meeting might be fixed for the 
26th ; but on that evening he again declined to come 
on account of sudden indisposition. On the evening 
of the 27th of March I met him at the theatre; he ap. 
peared perfectly well, but he told me that he could not 
give any more séances, as under the influence of the 
weather he felt a diminution of his spiritualistic 
powers. On the 28th of March, Mr. Home left for 
London.” 


Poor spiritist! It was time for him to leave 
Though too ill to undergo a séance, he was not too 
ill to travel from St. Petersburg to London. But. 
then the weather was against his remaining. Tho 
climate of Russia is too cold, its people too phleg- 
matic. Nothing like a warm temperature and 
an imaginative audience in the dark for spiritist 
phenomena. The spirits come out finely then. 
But no glass table and lighted candles; for, as Mr, 
Zion says: 


‘Towards the end of the sitting Mr. Home and 
his witnesses tried to attribute the failure to the 
circumstance of the glass table being unfit for the 
manifestations ; and with this we agree, for a glass 
table allows everything to be seen that passes 
beneath it, and is indeed very unfavourable for 
tricks which are to be played principally by the help 
of the feet. But Mr. Home himself declared that it 
was a matter of indifference what the table was 
made of. He said that he had successfully tried 
the experiment with a marble table, and that the 
raps are often heard on the window panes. More- 
over at the commencement of the séance, he himself 
asserted that he felt an oscillation in the table, and 
observed a mysterious current in the air, and even 
heard sounds on the table: cOngbquently, notwith- 
standing the table being of glass spiritual phenomena 
had begun to appear. Why did they not manifest 
themselves distinctly enough for the members of 
the committee to observe them also? The com- 
mittee had resolved to use a wooden table at the 
next meeting, but still Mr. Home thought it better 
not'to make a second appearance. The failure of 
the experiment of weighing the table Mr., Home 
endeavoured to explain by the eomplicated manner 
in which it was attached to the dynamometer, but 
the means employed were the only ones which 
could be used to avoid the errors that) would have 
resulted if the instrument had been héld in the 
hand. It follows that the manifestations of Mr. 
Home were prevented by those precautionary 
measures which would obstruct the performance of 
ordinary tricks, a circumstance which by itself 
shows that those of Mr. Home are probably of the 
simplest kind.” 


Of course. The tricks are so paltry that any 


means of a dynamometer taken from the physical | professional conjurer would scorn them. The 
cabinet es 


}prestigiditator who suspends a girl in the air before 
your ‘eyes; without your detecting the means of 
support, would think nothing/of s ding himself 
in the dark. Yet Home’s “floating about the 
Yoom”’ is ‘his crack trick. To produce an unseen 
rap on the underside of the table or the inside of 
the wainscoting is nothing wonderful, when the 
electric telegraph can strike & bell a thot: miles 
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leisure hour. To them every unseen thing is| 
jnexplicable. They are not accustomed to investigate, 
or they would wonder as Mr. Zion wonders, when 
he says : 

« After this fiasco of Mr. Home the question 
involuntarily arises how he could for thirty years 
have gone on mystifying people with impunity, | 
when the simple precaution of using a glass table is 
sufficient to deprive him of the possibility of carrying 
on the deception.” 

The reason is that such people prefer to be mys- 


tified. 








THE STAR SYSTEM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—A grammatical error unwittingly escaped 
mo towards the end of my letter, thereby rendering 
my statement somewhat ambiguous. I should have 
written thus: The infinitessimally small gradations 
supplied in sound by Nature are in music somewhat 
ignored, and sound is hewn into huge distances, 
called intervals, which are presented to the ‘ star,” 
who takes them as they are, so that virtually music 
is s compromise with Nature, in order that the 
coarsest organisations may be enabled to perceive a 
difference, while the lesser divisions supplied by 
Nature are, alas, too often overlooked. And I may 
add, to exemplify minuteness of gradation, let 
any one listen to the descending cadence of the 
willow warbler, Sylvia trochilus, now so general in 
every coppice, grove, or woodland ; or, again, to the 
polyglot sedge warbler, and he will get a more 
severe music lesson than he ever received from any | 
“Professor.” Nay more, any one who can understand | 
speech thereby shows himself possessed of a faculty | 
used in a more developed and diverse manner than 
when applied to music: and this is how it is so; the | 
influence on the receptacle of impressions is in the | 
case of speech and music the same; viz., a sympa- 
thetical vibration of the tympanic membrane to 
the sonorous undulations in the air; the differance 
of these undulations consists in this: in language 
the waves of sound are broken, and continually 
alter their form or pattern, while in melody the 
waves of sound bear the same form and only vary 
in their speed. A person capable of understanding 
speech, but incapable of perceiving variation of 
pitch, i.e., one reputed to have ‘no ear,” is one 
whose mind can receive the impressions of form but 
not of speed. But it is to be observed he has been 
all his life exercising his faculty in one way while he 
has neglected it inthe other. Ihave heard it asserted 
that no child can be found in our Blind Asylums 
haying “‘no ear” for music. How far this is correct 
I know not, but it would be worth while investi- 
gating. I conclude, therefore, that all persons except 





monsters have the faculty to sing most of the music 
to be sung, and that this faculty becomes weakened 
by disuse ; the fault is theirs and the Professor's, and 
not Nature’s. It is but a literal fulfilment of the 
passage, ‘‘ Unto every one that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.’ ' 

Rapidity of execution is the result of work done ; 
it is a means, not an end; and, moreover, it is not 
a@ mental property but an animal one, such, for 
example, as the speed of a horse or a hare.—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, 


‘ Cuantzs Lunn. 
Edgbaston, May Ist, 1871. 





REVIEWS. 


Brown on the Throne. London: 
Smith, Chapman, Lee and Co. 1871. 
A silly sixpenny squib, calculated to excite the 

expectations of the disloyal by the ambiguity of its 

title, and to disappoint them by its harmless milk- 
and-watery contents. It is supposed to be the 
musings of the husband of Mrs. Brown, but is 
written as no uneducated man could write and no 
educated man would write. , 


Montague, 








(Cramer & Co.) 


‘ While I breathe I hope.” (Dum spiro spero). Song. 
Words by Cecizza E, Cuarx. Music by J. Mines 
BENNETT. 

A rather laboured work both as regards words and 
music, but not without fair result in each case. 
The melody is too “skippy,” in some places, but 
is generally pleasing and treated in a musicianly 
manner. It is set in common time, key C, compass 
from C to E, ten notes, The name of Cramer & Co. 
appears at the foot of the title-page, but as this 
firm has ceased to publish, we presume the song 
has found another local habitation, to us unknown. 





{LampBorn Cock & Co.] 
“ Prelude and Gavotte,” for the Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by Cuarues Sanaman. “ 

We wish there ‘were more composers éf similar 
pieces to the above; still more is it desirable that 
such compositions were more in favour with piano- 
forte players. Both the prelude and the gavotte 
which it introduces are masterly productions, and 
they will afford no little ‘‘ practice” for ladies who 
are quite at home in scrambling over the instru- 
ment in arpeggios, but to whom the apparently simple 
passages of Mr. Salaman will afford a crux not to be 
overcome without care and consideration. As a 
study the work is very valuable; and to those who 
play to please themselves or others the knowledge 


ERE 





of such a piece isa lasting gain, for the style is 
eminently good, and if old, can never become 
antiquated or superseded. 


Capriccio for the Pianoforte. 


Ricwarps, 
A graceful and melodious subject well worked out. 
It is a piece of genuine pianoforte music, with no 
difficulties, or tours de force, but with plenty of 
room for displaying delicacy of touch, sustained 
tone, and good phrasing. It will be found well 
suited as a study for the moderately advarced 
player. 


By Westiry 





(Weekes & Co.] 

‘A wild March day.” Bass Song. The poetry by 
Coomprs Davies. Music by Auraep J, Surron. 
A good bravura song, which will probably become 

popular. The first portion is in D minor, tho 

second in the major mode of the same key. The 
air goes well to the words, and is well accompanied, 

It is set in 6-8 time; compass C to F, eleven 

notes. 








[Cramrn, Woop, & Oo., Brnrast.] 
a bangs M’Grath Galop. By H.R. Catucorr, 


A good lively galop, two of the principal themes 
being furnished by English and Welsh sporting 
songs, which are brought in with good effect. A 
capital portrait of Lord Lurgan’s celebrated dog is 
given on the title-page. 





Oraans IN Praces or Worsnir.—The growing 
desire for organs in places of worship of almost 
every denomination appears to have no limit. By 
the firm in Hull (Forster amd Andrews) no less 
than eight organs, as particularised below, have 
been completed in churches and chapels from 
March 25th to April 25th, one month in this year. 
We should say that so many have never been 
erected by one firm in so short a period before, as 
the smallest referred to has two sets of keys and 
pedal organ. Taney Church, near Dublin; Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Bacup; St. Andrew's Church, 
Kelso ; Bishopton Church, near Stockton; Llan- 
dugwyth Church, South ‘Wales; Caythor 
Church, Lincolnshire; Spittlegate Church, 
Grantham; Oldcotes Catholic 
Tuxford. 


Howtoway’s Orntmant Anp Pitts,—Indisputable Facts,—It 
cannot be too frequently impressed on the sick that the merits 
of these remedies have been and are acknowledged in both 
hemispheres, and few would presume to impugn the experience 
of the whole world. ‘Testimonials from all parts vouch for 
-- — as curatives. The Ointment soon displays its 
virtues in o 


Chapel, near 








largements of the g’ eruptions, sores, ulcers, and 
n oflammation and pain in rheumatism and gout, It 
heals by ¢ all it comes in contact with, and promotes 


a 80 and permanent cure. It removes obstructions to the 
free circulation through the minutest vessels, and repairs mis- 








chief by constantly securing pure blood. 

















THE HARMONINA. 





Tars elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 
I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 

weighs only fourteen pounds, ' 

II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 

either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 

III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops : Crescendo, 


Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. 


There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 


IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes ‘of climate or hazards of transport. 

V. The delicacy and yet fulness of.tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra,in combination with the Pianoforte. 





PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE. 
In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas: 
PEDA , 


L ATTACHMENT, 2ls. 


EXTRA, 





Lonpoxn: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN GALLERY, 
201, REGENT STREET (CORNER OF CONDUIT STREET). — 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, 


Price SIXPENCE cach Number. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 

Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. 

Rock'd im the Cradle of the | Weloome me home. 
Deep Perry ripe! 

The Tn hor’s weighed. Zz, long ago} 

The Thorn. Isle of Beaut 


I'd be a Butterfly 
Where the Bee sucks, 
No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 


When Johony comes marching 
home again, 


Beneath the Witow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark ! I hear an Angel 
a, 3 candy sinee my 


Zhe woos Bird. 
Seautifal Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 
Tis buta little faded Flower. Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock ho to oep, 3 Mother. 
Come home, Father ! of the Sea-shell. 
Mill May. Wait for the Waggon. 
Boautiful Isle of the Sea. 
No. 8.—6 DUETS. 
Evening Bells, Lassie, would ye love me? 
J know a Baak. . Bainted Mother, guide bjs 
8 it fell upon a Da: Footsteps. 

Ibe Exile of Erin, . 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye, 
The convent cell. Then rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don't forget me, wn is breaking o’er us. 
“i Morning's light is break- | Came, amile again. 

N Darling | don’t believe 
Bonne Kate. 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude. 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father. 


Ey’ Bae wi 5 pre Ganks, 
Ere 

The World of 

O Lord, we trus' 


trast in Thee 
— and Life dejected 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Ob say not woman's heart is 
bought. 


| wy ~ ech aemneateanc 
ya like love ts ato 
There was a) olly 


“y is paten Apel 
Ere around the 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Weory flowers their buds are ay Se bet 0 cunater tay. 
. think. 


clost sweet to 
Hark | the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is wy heart. A Warrior I 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylviat Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 

Come where my love lies 
dreaming, 

Gut 4 Siow come agai mo 


guaie' Lisle 
Footsteps on the Stairs, 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Gone are the Days. 
Lottie in the Lane. 


Ea at ar 
Sane tee 


The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


Tbe a Home — “‘ Jessy 


Only s a Ribboa—“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 
Mald of the Silv’ry Mail—“ The 
River Sprite.” 


a glee 


Gone is the Calmness from to 


my heart—‘ Matilda” 
Keep thy Heart fur we“ 
of Castille,” 
He'll miss me—‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer." 


Fer Her Sweet Sake —‘ ‘The 


Bride of Song.” 


Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
“ Panchinello.” 

I've. Watched him—* Hel- 
ve Nw 


When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—*‘ Amber Witch.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—Ist Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection, 


My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Ser. 


Sailor's Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy. 


She never Told her Love. 
ahy Aste my Bate Ono} 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL'S SONGS. 


Jenny Jane. 

I'd choose to be a er 

My Mem'ry tarns Fond- 
ness back. 

Oh, think not Love is light as 


Fame 
The Little One that died. 
llie Dale. 
wer up, Sam 
nele Ned. 


never deem my Love can 


Seanais Les. 
Old Jeasy. 
mera my 


{off oitimore, 
= } aa prea 





No. 37.—10 SONGS. FOR BARITONE 


Warrior 


Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. 
No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring ana J. et, 


Come, 





Post Free for 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 
The mesting of the waters. 
- es a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 


The valley smiling. 
The that once through iy often 
7 that lake. 
sorrow thy young days 
faded, 


No. 14.—6 —— DUETS. 


Hast thou cheered the broken- | The P: pe 
8 
hearted, Tho Fie ofthe 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom The last shilling. 
while @ ff ee rice. cae 
wei joo 
Poor Jack. oon The Greenwich wich pensioner. 
No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 

J. P. KNIGHT. 

I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie. 
She oo Tet of Roses. The t’s Farewell. 
Life on the Ge Caen Wave. wy 2 L you a Song of the 


any pare that Troe The old Sexton. 
War amo the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 





Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
oun coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 
Coms out with me. Grave Darling. 
They have = you toanother. | Laurette. 
Blue eyed Nell. Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad. 
_No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
Home, sweet Home. | Bid me discourse. 
Should he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love. 
Tell me, my Heart. 
No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Loved will | Under the Willow she’s el 
MSs serps = “| ge . 
The old Pine Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
“ee Ore the Rose. 
Mother? ingdom coming. 
Lucy Lee. mie Iso happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. ina ao May Keer. 
De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 





The Campbells are comin’ Yq beaks endl henas 0, boule 
Amie Gauri ne 
++ ae 
a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my 
i ia A highland lad my love was 
pezods aco ned, red rose. Gosen grew the veshes, Of 
thro’ the 7 Auld Robin Gray, 
John Anderson, my Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 
The Dedih of Kelson, The Lat Watch. 
‘Bho Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 
No. 22.10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fairand tender blossom. | In whispers soft and 
Childhood’s fair Te be happy and pass fo with 
Oh dune Night 


pleasure. 
mTafiyng | Furey ltl coe 
oa 28.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
es Ts ikrng ne 
and wise, 
ag Fh The ltclong Day 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
Willie's on the dark blue fea, Nelly Bly 
Old Aunty Neal Cornelia ¢ 

She in the Valley. 
foftly the Moonlight. | Golden 


Seven Stamps. 


Mother would comfort me. 


Mather” ‘oh, Sing me to Rest. 
My Skiff is by de Shore. 
The Little One that died. 


The Young Man from the 
Country. 

I > ~~ RS 
never 

Pretty Colette. 

Mamma won't bring me out. 

The Man at the Nore. 


The Wolf. 


I’ steely Pom Bf 
m pey Jones, 
A Nursery Legend. 


The Marseillaise 
Savourneen aa 
Partant ipo: la Syrie. 


a 
Hang Hills of Scotland, 
Ben Bolt, 








Haloyon Days. The Breese and the Harp. 


Beautiful May. Woteli forget. Always with me. The coming of 


0. 40.+TEN NEW CHRISTY SONGS vin tm fam, 


feet. Ife l like « morning Star. The yellow Rese of Texas. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED. 201, REGENT STREET. W. 


Good-bye. Dutchwan’s leetle 








cars. 
gt ty Where has Lula gone ? 
Pays, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
VOICES. —In happy Moments d 
A Voice trom the Ucean. Joyous Wine, My Bark is bouuding near. Revenge. 


‘ —10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.— fair m- eee Canst thon love. Englishmen by birth. Look from ‘by 
5 ens walls fe Ques ee ag ay Rei Ana Bem = aa me 


one Sy: By A } othe ot me = I love her. 


No. 82.—10 SONGS 
Vol 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGs, 


Just after the Battle, 


~~ before the Battle, Mother. | Ring the Bell softly, 
a & to the Lov’d ones at oe Jenny Gray. 


or Kissed “me in my 


ont \. 
e Cottage by the 
Old Dog ¥ = 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 


of i 
De Deve thik of ths Days? — Th Rhine Maiden. 

The ne ate 9 by the E iver { —_ 4 be ae. 
When we two parted. The Lily and the Stress 
No. 27.—6 Py ge GS BY 

MENDELSSO 
D wert tae tn the could last? isms Sn Birds’ Parting 
I would that my Song. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 

Ob! and he na | “g dearly. 
Josiah and his 

Way down in Mae 

Peeping through the window 





No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 


Farewell to the Mountain. 
The good KE Days of the 


Count: 
The brave old Usk. 
King Christmas. 


No. 30.—12 COMIC SONGS. 


I would I were Lord Mayor 
Lord Lovel. 

Fanny Grey. 

Ben Battle. 

The Cork Leg. 

Giles ’ Ghost. 


No. 31.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 


The Red,. rats Na age 
The Moon’s on the Lake. 


Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Rule Britannia. 
God save the Queen. 





FOR CONTRALTO 


CES. 
ss wifter far than summer’s flight. | Gentle Troubadour, 
The \ Y Emmeline, 
Alas! those Chimes so sweetly Waithog for the Spring, 
i 2 The Trees are in Blossom. 

_ meg =* When the Lamp is shattered. 
No. 88.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 

The First Violet, The Fishermaiden. 
The Credle Beng. 
She and I. 

Spring Bon On Music’s softest Pinion. 

thus ordain’d. 
No. 34.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Courtly Dove. Fatal Star. : 
me hee fae routine 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth through the 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 
No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
Ca Et a 
danas (5-5 ee 





CAVATINA. 
Fre tictos Bough Shi! ts the melody 
tender words. 
ont ‘sa Lady. 
Tho Maid of Llangollen, Meet me in the Willow Glen 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Notl 
Song). 


with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan 


On the Mountains. 


The lonely Rose, Little cares the Robiz 


from Home. Maggie le Roy: Motch, nity Gop Grostalateias, At the Gate I wait'for thee. Patter, pate 1, lit 








aw 7 








HN, 


» Glen 
n’d, Nob 


ok from thy 


s the Robid 


pate xr, list! 
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CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTES. 


eens ees eases 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE  PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Cheek Action. Height, 8} ft. ; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*," This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘“* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


SMe ciaeicce ‘ ne 
. a LITT \ 


\ 


/ 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar ease; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 38, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 38. 
£22. 
In similar case ; Knee Sweil ; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
&3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes, 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


ey 


CRAMER &CO.S 


HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 





1 OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 


Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté, Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No, 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson, Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette, 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*.* The tout ensentble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO, have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Smirte and with Psrevssion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 
Acconpixa 1O Number or Stops and Sigs. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 





MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ Dounuy Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Font Expaussir” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or . The *Hanre Hoxurennz” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £126; WALNUT, £135. 





CRAMER AND. CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





199 & 901, REGENT STREET, W: 





199 & 201, REGENT STREE? W. 
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CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 





LIST OF PRICES. 


. £ 8 d 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches .s....sscccecsesssereeee 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........esseeseess 1010 O° 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 


the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal ‘frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal. plate. 














The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamrtton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


CRAMER'S PIA NWOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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